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“A Sure Stronghold is our God.” 





From Exisz Potxo’s ‘‘ Musikalische Marchen, Phantasien und 
Skizzen;” translated by Fanny Matonz RarMonD. 





{Concluded from page 2.) 

Never had such an assemblage of distinguished 
men and beautiful women been gathered together 
in the Catholic Church of Dresden, as on the 
afternoon of that Sunday, when Cantor Bach 
had promised to play the organ. Countless cav- 
aliers in glittering court dresses, brilliant ladies 
in all the splendor of satin and jewels, or decked 
with the lovelier ornament of youth and beauty, 
formed a waving, sparkling wreath, in whose 
centre the princely form of Augustus of Saxony 
sat enthroned. The carriage of the somewhat 
elderly prince was still erect, his head upraised ; 
but his features, whose former beauty was still to 
be seen in the delicate lines of nose and mouth, 
and the clear contour of the chin, appeared lax 
and sunken, and the fire of his large eyes was 
extinguished. Augustus conversed with his fav- 
orite Briihl, who stood at his side with the elegant 
demeanor of a man of the world, listening to the 
words of his lord with apparent humility. Un- 
tamed pride lay on this bold forehead, insatiable 
avarice glittered in these restless eyes, immeasur- 
able imperiousness sat enthroned on the finely 
cut lips. 

“ And so the droll Cantor would not visit the 
court last evening?” whispered the Elector 
laughing. “ Now I will annoy him again to-day ! 
As soon as the concert is over, I will desire to see 
him; he shall be taken to the ball and supper, 
and the prettiest of our court ladies shall ask him 
to dance.” Brihl bowed silently. “ We are all, 
however, very anxious for the arrival of the cel- 
ebrated organist ; expectation sits on every face,” 
continued the prince. “Hasse throws up his 
black eyebrows impatiently, and the charming 
Faustina looks as restlessly round the church, as 
if she were watching for a rival. Only our vir- 
tuoso Marchand has not yet laid aside his mock- 
ing smile.”—“ But now, silence! look, Briihl! 
there are three new figures in the choir! Who 
are those two young men, with the open, ingenu- 
ous faces, who have just taken seats at the side ?”— 
“ Those are the eldest sons of the Cantor, your 
Majesty,” answered Briihl. And then the full 
organ tones, outswelling, filled the church as with 
a holy incense, purifying all hearts from frivolous 
emotions. A deep silence reigned ; every heart 
seemed penetrated with devotion, and all eyes 
looked up. A noble prelude flowed out in a 
golden stream of sound; on its shores bloomed 
the flowers of Paradise ; it drew the longing soul, 
on its strong waves, through the noble and glori- 
ous choral : 

‘* A sure stronghold is our God.” 

This powerful hymn of the evangelical church 
floated down from the choir. With what a hap- 
py smile Father Bach accompanied his playing ! 
At this moment, he rejoiced to think that his be- 
loved church could triumph, even in the Catholic 





house of God. A crowned conqueror, the fine 
melody rang through the lofty roof, strong as 
though countless angel voices joined in the lofty 
song of praise. And still the stream of harmony 
flowed on ; father Bach’s spirit rose higher; while 
ever the choral’s giant voice floated above that 
rushing sea of sound: at every human breast it 
beat. The pillars of the church seemed shaken ; 
the sorrowing voice of the entire human race 
seemed to cry from the deep for mercy; an en- 
tire world seemed lifting up its hands for grace. 
And then, alone, like a soft breath of pious in- 
cense, rose the melody again : 
“ A sure stronghold is our God.” 
And then a wondrous rush of tones gave answer 
to the prayer of believing love. At last the be- 
seeching voices seemed to weary ; softer grew the 
prayer; gentler the complaining. And then— 
oh, wonder! came the great forgiveness. The 
lofty roof disappeared, the blue and gold of hea- 
ven flowed in; the intoxicating breath of spring 
seemed to float through the church. Sweet, 
warm tones dropped through the air, and seemed 
the voice of boundless mercy, promising eternal 
forgiveness to all sinners. And then a pious de- 
light trembled through those clear sounds, swell- 
ing, rising, strong as a million happy human voices, 
and amid them floated the joyful hallelujah of the 
angels, the glorious song of victory : 
“ A sure stronghold is our God !” 





The organ was silent. Johann Sebastian 
Bach sat on the organ bench with folded hands; 
his face seemed almost transfigured. Pale with 
excitement, trembling with delight at the triumph 
of their honored father, his two sons stood near 
him. A dull murmur passed through the church. 
Then a side door of the choir opened, and the 
Elector appeared ; behind him entered, at a re- 
spectable distance, a glittering crowd. Augustus 
of Saxony approached, almost timidly, the great 
man, who, half sunken in a pious reverie, scarce- 
ly observed his approach; he feared to disturb 
such a childlike, religious mood. At last he lightly 
laid his hand on Bach's shoulder. The Cantor 
stood up, and openly, laughingly, looked his 
prince in the face. The great master, full of the 
glory of God, to whose heaven he had ascended 
on the wings of music,—how could earthly power 
and worldly splendor move him in such amoment 
of holy enthusiasm? It seemed even difficult for 
him to find the words of earthly speech. “ Gra- 
cious Prince,” he said quietly, after a pause, “I 
can see that the voice of the dear God has 
touched your deepest heart! Is it not a strange 
happiness, and yet a wondrous awe? Is it not 
as if the sun shone upon you? Does it not seem 
as if you saw fairer, greater worlds than this 
grain of dust that bears us? Does not the glitter 
of earth crumble to nothing before the splendor 
above ? Does not the voice of God give you spirit 
and life, to bear you there, whence it comes, 
into the eternal light ?”—*“ Bach,” answered the 
prince with an uncertain voice, approaching him 
nearer, “as I heard you play, I felt a presenti- 





ment of coming death! But the thought rose 
before my soul like a friendly genius; I lost all 
fear; I no longer trembled before the face of 
death, as when, in lonely moments, I pondered 
on the enigmatical close of all mortal life. Oh, 
Master, could I hear you in my dying hour !” 
Bach did not answer; he looked at the prince 
with eyes that overflowed with emotion and ten- 
der joy. His pious heart rejoiced, at this mo- 
ment, far more than his artistic pride. There 
was a rustle at the door; a woman broke hastily 
through the prince’s suite, a woman in the fullest 
bloom of life, with a noble form and proud Juno- 
like head; it was Faustina Hasse, the favorite 
singer, the idolized darling of the entire resi- 
dence. With wet eyes and glowing cheeks, with 
all the passion of an Italian, she fell on the neck 
of the Cantor, and, sobbing, kissed him on both 
cheeks. “ God bless thee, tou beam of His own 
light !” she cried, in the greatest emotion. Bach 
did not know what to do; the bystanders smiled : 
Hasse stepped up, softly drew his wife away, 
mentioned her name, and pressed the hands of 
the great master with unfeigned respect. Even 
the mocking Frenchman, the elegant virtuoso 
Marchand stepped up; no sneering smile played 
round his lips; his eyes sparkled with the dew of 
inward emotion. He silently drew the master’s 
hand to his breast. The prince’s suite followed 
these examples; the charming court ladies were 
not behindhand; fair hands touched those of the 
Cantor; sweet lips thanked him. At last the 
master, shaking off the crowd, cried in a voice 
that echoed through the church: “ Enough ! such 
soft flattery should not be the reward of holy, 
serious organ-playing! move aside, ye alluring 
forms, I will not gaze longer on ye! Now TI see 
well enough, that Iam in wanton Dresden, and 
I would I were far from the flowers and the 
serpents, in my quiet, comfortable house with my 
wife and children! Gracious prince, said he,” 
turning to the prince, who regarded the scene 
with a melancholy smile, “let me go! you see, 
old Sebastian Bach does not feel at home here ! 
he cannot swim in these waters !”—“ I will not let 
you go,” answered the prince kindly, “ until you 
have requested a favor from me !”—“ You cannot 
grant me anything, my king! I am richer than 
you.”—*“ But think of your sons!” proceeded 
Augustus.—“ Well, gracious prince, if you can 
do anything for my Friedemann” said Bach, 
drawing the blushing youth forward, “TI shall be 
glad of it ; but not for two years to come ; I need 
the boy still; he engraves well on copper, and 
now we are'working at the Passions-Mustk. My 
Philip,” here he nodded towards his second son, 
“is already cared for by the dear God; it goes 
passably with him. I thank you with all my 
heart, gracious Elector!” The Elector parted 
with the honored master, after the kindest prom- 
ises as regarded Friedemann’s future, gave his 
hand to father and sons, and assured them all of 
his favor. The most distinguished cavaliers 
pressed forward to accompany the departing vis- 
itors, and assisted the plain Leipzig Cantor to his 
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carriage with as much care and respect, as if he 
one of the loftiest rulers of the world. 

As, on the next morning, Johann Sebastian 
Bach, with his two sons, rolled towards their be- 
loved home; as they passed the princely palace, 
as the noble Elbe road revealed itself to their 
eyes, Philip Emanuel cried in an excited man- 
ner: “ However, dear father, Dresden is beauti- 
ful! but the most beautiful of all is—Faustina 
Hasse!” “ Silence, boy,” answered the master, 
while a roguish smile touched the corners of his 
mouth, “ you understand nothing at all about 


it !” 


had been 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Suessmayr and Mozart's Requiem. 
(Concluded from page 3.) 

[Thus far from Jahn’s account of the last days of 
Mozart. I pass over the burial —the funeral in a 
terrible storm, which accounts for the loss of his 
grave, he having been buried among the poor, which 
graves are dug over every ten years — and go on with 
the translation where the Requiem comes again in 
question. | 

“One of her (Widow Mozart’s) next cares was 
the Requiem. Mozart had ieft the Requiem uncom- 
pleted. She must expect that he who had ordered 
it would now not only refuse to accept it and pay 
the sum still promised, but demand a repayment of 
that already advanced. In this extremity the idea 
occurred to her and the friends with whom she took 
counsel, whether the Jteguiem could not be made 
complete out of what Mozart had left, with some ad- 
ditions, and thus the order be satisfied. The comple- 
tion of the work was offered to several musicians ; 
they declined the doubtful undertaking, some for 
want of time, others because “ they could not com- 
promise their talents by a comparison with the talents 
of Mozart”; very possibly other doubts influenced 
them. So came the matter into the hands of Siiss- 
mayr, who seemed especially fitted for the task; he 
was at the time Mozart’s pupil in composition, had 
aided his master in Titus, had, while the Requiem 
was in progress, several times sung and played the 
finished numbers through, and Mozart had often 
talked over the working out of the score with him, 
and explained the movement and grounds of the in- 
strumentation. ‘As Mozart felt himselt growing 
weaker,’ wrote the widow to Abbe Stadler, (Nach- 
trag, p. 40,) ‘Siissmayr must often sing over what 
was written, with him and me, and thus he received 
regular instruction from the composer. And I can 
hear Mozart now, how he used to say to Siissmayr— 
“ Fi, there are the oxen again at the foot of the hill — 
that you don’t understand by a great sight!”’ This 
expression was one also of which her sister Sophia 
had a lively recollection. The meaning of it is per- 
fectly clear in the light of Mozart’s method of jotting 
down a composition and working it out, as we have 
it before our eyes.” [Jahn gives here a reference to 
his third volume, where this is discussed. ] 

“ The first two numbers, Reguiem and Kyrie, Mo- 
zart had fully completed and written out in the full 
score —on these there was nothing to be done. Of 
the Dies irae, he had only, in his usual manner, 
sketched the score ; the vocal parts were completely 
written out, with the bass occasionally figured ; of 
the instrumentation, he had only sketched the themes 
in ritornels and interludes and in passages where in- 
struments were to appear prominently in the accom- 
paniment, as hints for the full scoring ot the work, 
which was left to some future time. In this manner 
the score was laid out to the last verse of the Dies 
irae; with the words : 

* Qua resurget ex favilla 
Judicandus homo reus,’ 
Mozart ceased. 





“He had not composed the different numbers of 
the Requiem in order, but worked out his conception 
of single movements according to the mood he was 
in. For instance, before the completion of the Dies 
irae, he had composed the Offertorium, which, con- 
sisting of the two numbers, Domine Jesu Christe and 
Hostias, was completed and the full sketch of the 
score written out. 

“Tt is now easy to conceive how Mozart, as he 

went through the score thus sketched with his pupil 
at the pianoforte or at the desk, could carry on with 
him an instructive conversation upon the instramen- 
tation ; how he would have him try his hand at it, 
and then give him minute explanations of the man- 
ner in which the work should be executed; and how 
he himself had thought it out, so that Siissmayr, in 
Jact, in many respects could have formed a lively pic- 
ture of the complete score, as it was to be, and be 
fully able in divers points to supply the want of the 
hand of his master. Of this the manner in which the 
composition was wrought is a proof. Of the other 
numbers — the Sanctus, the Benedictus and the Ag- 
nus dei — no such score had been sketched. 

“Siissmayr’s first work was to copy all that Mozart 
had in this manner sketched out, ‘ so that two styles 
of chirography should not be mixed up together,’ 
as the widow wrote to André (Cecilia, vol. VI. p. 
202), and then he added to his copy the needful instru- 
mentation in such manner and form as seemed to him 
most perfectly to meet the ideas of Mozart. The 
original sketches of Mozart came into other hands ; 
the shects (11—32) containing the Dies wae down to 
the Confutatis, and nothing else, Abbe Stadler, at a 
later period, obtained from the now unknown original 
owner, and afterward gave them to the imperial Li- 
brary in Vienna ; the rest of the sheets (33—45) con- 
taining the Lacrimosa, Domine and Tlostias, Kapell- 
meister Eybler bought and presented to the same li- 
brary. That tnese were intended by Mozart to be 
fully scored and to be united into one work with the 
Requem and Ayric, is proved by the numbering of the 
leaves, which is in his hand and is in regular order; 
besides, there is no instance known in which he ever 
copied such a sketch of a score before filling it out. 

“Siissmayr, according to his own distinct state- 
ment, had then written ‘entirely new’ the close of 
the Lacrimosa, the Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus det ; 
only, ‘to give the work more unity,’ he repeated the 
fugue of the Ayrie to the words Cum sanctis. 

“The Requiem thus completed was now delivered 
to him who had ordered it — the first two movements 
in Mozart’s original, the rest in Siissmayr’s hand, as 
Stadler relates, (Vertheidigang, p. 13.) That the 
whole should be aecepted as the work of Mozart, it 
was necessary for the score, by its appearance, to be 
an evidence to that effect. How decidedly it was so 
is shown by this score itself, which in the year 1838 
became the property of the imperial Library. The 
first impression was and is for every one who sees it 
and is acquainted with Mozart’s hand, that the above 
was written out by him; hence in the first tumult of 
delight at the supposed discovery it was published to 
the world that Mozart's original score of the Requiem 
had been discovered. More thorough examination 
and reflection began to raise doubts ; variations from 
his usual hand, although slight, were found, and to 
a request for information made to Mozart’s widow 
[then Madame Nissen], she replied (Feb. 10, 1839) : 
‘ There could be no complete score from the hand of 
Mozart, for the Requiem was not finished by him, but 
by Siissmayr.’ A comparison with several scores in- 
contestibly from Siissmayr’s hand —a terzet and a 
bass aria which he had composed as additions to the 
Serva padrona in 1793—solved the riddle. Here 
was found precisely the same hand, the same striking 
similarity to that of Mozart, the same slight varia- 
tions from it which in the Requiem had aroused suspi- 
cion —in short, no possibility of doubt was left that 
Siissmayr had written the score from the Dies irae ; 





moreover the leaves from this point are newly num- 
bered, beginning with No.1, and beginning again 
with No. 1 at the Sanctus. There is one passage too 
in which the transcriber has betrayed himself by a 
mistake. The last measures of the Tuba Mirum are 
noted by Mozart in his sketch for the string instru- 
ments, thus : 
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“In copying this passage Siissmayr overlooked the 
octaves in the violins and the characteristic move- 
ment of the viola at the close ; what he wrote instead 
is no improvement on the part of the writer. 

‘‘ Siissmayr had then, purposely or unconsciously, 
formed his hand so after that of Mozart, that, except 
in very slight variations, it was similar, to the point of 
being easily mistaken for it. This is no solitary case. 
The second wife of Sebastian Bach wrote so much 
like her husband that only an expert can distinguish 
them ; and Joachim’s hand — at least formerly — was 
strikingly like that of Mendelssohn. This time this 
habit or skill was but too opportune to give the man- 
uscript for him who had ordered the work the ap- 
pearance of an original. There is no doubt that 
Count Walsegg received and accepted the score as 
one composed and written out by Mozart — whether 
he was distinctly told so or whether it was left to him 
as a natural inference, is no question for us; that the 
Count’s intention was to practise a deception of quite 
another kind, is curious enough — thougb it is no ex- 
cuse for that put upon him.” 

The farther history of the Requiem need not be 
translated for the present purpose. This is sufficient 
to prove conclusively that Siissmayr did have a share, 
and no small one, in the production of this famous 
the London Musical World to the contrary 
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work, 
notwithstanding. 
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(From the London Musical World.) 


W. V. Wallace’s New Opera. 
(Continued from page 4 ) 


The second act (“Crystal dwelling of Lurline ; 
doors of bronze”) begins with a chorus of gnomes 
(Behold, behold, wedges of gold,” E minor), gloomy, 
savage, and monotonous, as befits the singers, and 
leading to an unpretendingly graceful ballad for Lur- 
line (“ Under a spreading coral wave ””—G major), 
which Miss Pyne sings charmingly. In the absence 
of Rhineberg, the water-nymphs disport themselves 
in dance and song toa very lively chorus (B_ flat 
major) at the end of which a compliment to the 
River-King’s sagacity is conveyed in the following 
language :— 

‘Though lock’d in your breast, he the secret ean find, 

> Neath one beam of his eye your poor heart must unclose, 

And out floats the truth like the bee from the rose.” 

This chorus interrupts and mixes with the ballad of 
Lurline. The sparkling music of Mr. Wallace, how- 
ever, here once more controverts the dogma of Herr 
Wagner. Rudolph’s début as a voealist under water 
is in a cavatina (“ Sweet form that on my dreamy 
gaze’’—B flat major), which, though it can boast an 
elegant melody, is even more strictly noticed for the 
ingenuity of the accompaaiments. Lurline’s brindisi 
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(with chorus), “ Take this cup of sparkling wine ” 
(E flat major), which obtains an encore every even- 
ing, thanks to Miss Louisa Pyne’s brilliant singing, 
is, in its chief feature, a sort of reminiscence of the 
old English nursery tune, “ Girls and boys come-out 
to play.” The concerted piece (E flat minor and G 
flat major), where Liba and her companions avert the 
watchfulness of Zelieck, intrusted with the guardian- 
ship of his master’s treasures, is animated and clever. 


The introduction here of snatches of the foregoing 
air is felicitous; and the drinking song at the end 
(there are too many drinking songs and choruses), 
“As in this cup the bead flies up” (G minor and 
major), while in some passages too florid for Mr. 
Corri’s method of vocalization, is eminently charac- 
teristic of the situation. Ghiva’s ballad in the next 
scene (“ Troubador enchanting ”—F major), almost 
primitive in its simplicity, is, nevertheless, extremely 
pretty and attractive. Miss Pilling (the new “ con- 
tralto”’) sings it well, and, being invariably called 
for twice, it helps to lengthen the performance. A 
chorus of huntsmen (“ Away to the chase”—-E flat 
major) is one of the most vigorous pieces in the 
opera. The introductory symphony, with the unan- 
ticipated notes for various brass instruments, modify- 
ing the harmony of each section, is of itself remark- 
able, and the rest fully bears out the promise it en- 
tails. Rhineberg’s ballad (B major), “ The nectar 
cup may yield delight,” (for which Mr. Santley’s 
admirably expressive singing elicits an inevitable 
“encore’’), is one of those model drawing-room 
ditties certain to gain the favor both of sentimental 
young gentlemen and sentimental young ladies, the 
especial delight of music publishers, and of which 
Mr. Balfe has invented the most admirable and pop- 
ular specimens. The next piece, an “ Ave Maria” 
(E major) supposed to be sung by Rudolph’s friends 
in a boat on the Rhine, for the soul of their comrade, 
whom they imagine dead, while Rudolph, from his 
subaqueous and supernatural abode, actually over- 
hears them, and responds to their appeal, is of a very 
different stamp. Nothing could be more beautiful of 
its kind, more ingeriously constructed and impressive. 
The finale to the second act (chiefly in E major) is 
superior to that of the first. The incident is the re- 
turn of the Rhine King, who, at Lurline’s interces- 
sion, spares the life of Rudolph, and sends him back 
to his mortal home, loaded with treasures, amid the 
mutual despair of the lovers, who, resigned to fate, 
are still loth to part. The music here is thoroughly 
dramatic, and most skilfully composed, the grand 
passage of combination (or “ensemble ’’) consisting 
of a large and energetic melody, upon which (as in 
some of the operas of Donizetti and Verdi) is brought 
to bear the united power of chorus and orchestra, 
while the voice of the {chief soprano (Lurline) pre- 
dominates over the rest, in high, prolonged, and re- 
sonant tones, until the culminating point is attained 
(as by the same originals) in a broad phrase of uni- 
son, allotted to all the voices, choral and solo, and 
all the instruments except those of the lower register. 

The third act (prefaced by a capital orchestral in- 
terlude, in which an episode belonging to the overture, 
in F sharp minor, is developed with much interest 
and skill), although quite equal in interest to the 
others, must be more briefly dismissed. _Rudolph’s 
* song, “ My home, my heart’s first home !” (A major) 
is another improved drawing-room ballad, inferior, 
however, to the one in which the Rhine King gives 
gushing expression to the sentiment of paternal love, 
and at the same time still more nearly shaped on 
some of the specimens to which Mr. Balfe owes so 
many laurels. “Gold and wine heal every care ” 
(E flat major) is another extremely effective chorus 
for male voices, comprising, moreover, one or two 
novel points—as, for instance, the pauses at the end. 
As in the drinking chorus (Act I.,) and the hunting 
chorus (Act II.,) the execution of this piece confers 
the highest credit on the singers. The duet which 
follows, for Rudolph and Ghiva (B flat major), is, in 
a great measure, like the duct between the baron 
and the same lady (Act I.,) a display for the orches- 
tra, in which the fiddles shine to their heart’s 
(strings 7) content, while the voices are too frequent- 
ly subordinate. It is clever, nevertheless, and would 
have more pretensions to be styled “ original,” but 
for the provokingly Auberish phrase occurring at the 
end of the second movement (“ Telling of fond eyes 
that weep.”) The short chorus of “ storm-spirits ” 
(same key), that ensues upon Ghiva’s casting into 
the Rhine the magic ring she has snatched from Ru- 
dolph’s finger, may pass as a mere allusion. Lur- 
line’s grand scena (beginning and ending in F ma- 
jor), “Sad is my soul,” which includes two beauti- 
ful slow movements, the second one (a prayer in A 
flat major, “Oh, Thou, to whom this heart ’’) to the 
melody allotted the stringed instruments in the open- 
ing of the overture, and terminating with an ex- 
tremely spirited allegro (“As a bounding barque,”) 





is a very striking composition, in which the voice- 
part and orchestral accompaniments are alike inter- 
esting, while the dramatic feeling is sustained with 
unabated vigor to the end. This is one of the cap- 
ital pieces of the opera, and in it Miss Louisa Pyne 
exhibits her finest siuging, whether expression or 
fluent execution be taken into consideration. Scarce- 
ly less effective, while equally well written, is the duet 
(commencing and terminating in A major) where 
Lurline first reproaches Rudolph for losing her ring, 
and then restores itto him. Abounding in passion- 
ate phrases, although somewhat too lengthy, for the 
situation in which it occurs, this duet never once flags 
in interest. Both the foregoing would gain by being 
placed somewhat earlier in the opera. There still 
remain to be mentioned a lively chorus with ballet 
(“Now with joy each bosom beating”—D major), 
at the opening of the last scene, which might have 
fallen from Auber’s pen without raising a doubt 
about its genuineness; and last (in some respects 
best of all), the unaccompanied quartet, for Lurline, 
Liba, Rhineberg, and Zelieck (“ Though the world 
with transport bless me ’”’—E flat major), which in 
every respect fully warrants the enthusiastic reception 
it meets with from the audience. A genuine English 
glee, with florid passages and cadenza for the princi- 
pal voice (Lurline), this quartet is attractive enough 
to have saved a weak opera, and may be accepted as 
all the more remarkable, considering the effect it pro- 
duces after so much that is excellent has gone before. 
In a word, it is a faultless example of vocal part 
writing, and everywhere as pleasing as it is ingenious. 
The jinale to the third act is, according to precedent, 
the least ambitious of the three. ‘The commencement 
(in D major), with the accompaniments in triplets 
for violins, again smacks of Auber. Lurline’s ex- 
hortation to the Rhine to devote its waters to the de- 
struction of the conspirators (which climbs, by an 
ordinary sequence of semitonic progressions, from A 
minor, through B flat minor, to B minor), and the 
storm-movement (in F sharp minor) that follows, 
where the first subject of the allegro in the overture 
is presented in the relative minor key, are undistin- 
guished by any very salient characteristics ; while 
the concluding vocal display for the prima donna is 
merely a repetition of Lurline’s first air (‘ Flow on, 


.oh silver Rhine,” in the same key as in Act I.—E 


major*), embellished with ornaments and “ bravura ” 
traits to show off the neatness and brilliancy of Miss 
Louisa Pyne’s vocalization. It brings down the 
curtain, however, with great animation, and is exactly 
fitted for the place it fills at the end of an opera, 
which, independently of its intrinsic merits, is the 
most successful dramatic work of a deservedly suc- 
cessful composer. 

*We should have preferred the finale in D major, the key of 
the overture. ‘* Pourquoi?” Mr. Wallace will ask, and we 
shall be at a loss to answer him. Nous ne savons pas; but we 
should have preferred it. Voild-tout. 





Liszt’s “Tasso.” 

The Century of last week, after noticing the more 
familiar compositions given at the last Philharmonic 
Concert in New York, has the following comments 
on the new feature in the programme. 

Finally oomes the Symphonic Overture by Electo- 
rate Kapellmeister, Dr. Franz Liszt, which is by no 
means to be so readily assigned its place as the com- 
positions of Beethoven, Von Weber, and music-mas- 
ter Hummel. The war of opinion still rages when- 
ever the orchestral compositions of this wild son of 
genius are heard, or even his name mentioned. 
Whatever we may think or say of the merits of this 
work, we must at least thank the Society for giving 
it to us. The production of the compositions of 
Wagner and Liszt, show, that the directors are deter- 
mined to keep pace with even the swiftest musical re- 
formers of the age. 

The climax of interest at the concert rested in this 
Symphony. Here was a new champion, a proclaim- 
er of new truths, to be rehearsed after a new fashion 
—the head of a new school—the vanguard of the 
composers of ‘“ the music of the future.” 

The chief element of difference between Liszt and 
the older or classical masters, is in the theory held 
and acted on by the former that tone by itself is ca- 
pable af conveying ideas, as ideas, and not as senti- 
ments—that musical phrases may appeal to our intelli- 
gence, and that they are all-sufficient in themselves to 
convey their absolute meaning with very little or no 
aid from words. Therefore, while Mendelssohn, for 
example, will be content to give us a symphony 
which shall be a tone poem alone, and shall appeal 
to us only spiritually, and in a manner not aa e of 
translation into words, any more than the scent of a 
flower can be so translated, Liszt says: ‘I will tell 
you astory by means ot tones, and will so use the 
expressional instruments of my orchestra, that, if 





you are bright, you may follow me through to the 
end.” So much for the idea upon which the work is 
based ; as to material means, of course he differs as 
widely in the use of these from such as Mendelssolin 
as he does in theory. Every instrument is called up- 
on to do its utmost towards the production of the 
grand effect to be obtained. Whatever individuality 
or expressional force any instrument possesses, is tor- 
tured from it. The story must be told at all hazards, 
so that he who runs may hear. In the instance be- 
fore us, the subject upon which this experiment has 
been made, is the story of Torquato Tasso; and 
Liszt has attempted to give us a biographical sketch 
of the life of that distinguished poet. Unfortunately, 
owing doubtless to a lack of musical intelligence on 
the part of the world in general, it has been found 
necessary to accompany the performance of the piece 
with a printed explanation, pointing out the course 
of principal events. By this aid the musical inten- 
tion becomes sufficiently clear, and we are left at Ici- 
sure to study the means employed in the production 
and development of the story. Here we find our- 
selves on new ground. The ear is assailed from eve- 
ry quarter by the most uncouth tones; abrupt se- 
quences of harmony startle and confound us ; disso- 
nances of the most complex character vex the ear ; 
discords are hung suspended never to be resolved ; 
the orchestra is a great sea af turbulence and unrest. 
But out of this storm of discord come the violoncel- 
los to our relief, with a charming little cantaletta, ta- 
ken up again afterwards, and most felicitously, in a 
quicker tempo, and finally leading us into an heroic 
strain, strongly accentuated, and of much force and 
spirit. To the sway and pomp of this movement 
every instrument lends its strength, the kettle-drums 
being reinforced by their “ big brother,” the bass 
drum, and the trombones by their deep-throated 
friend the Ophicleide. Such a body of tone as is 
produced by a band of eighty performers so rein- 
forced, is sufficient to carry everything before it—es- 
pecially where the rhythm is strongly marked—the 
whole orchestral force bearing upon a single note in 
the bar, as in this case. At such times the audience 
feels the sway of the orchestra, and gives its applause 
freely enough, under the impression that a work that 
moves it so must certainly be very grand. Such is 
the ending of “'Tasso—the lament and the triumph ” 
—(lamento e trionfo.) We are forced to say that, 
however it may please, it is absolutely and radically 
a fulse work—false to the eternal laws of symmetry 
and beauty ; and like all other untruths in art or in 
humanity, its relations with the beautiful are only 
specions, external, and momentary. A certain sen- 
suous beauty it may have, just as a picture may have 
sensuous beauty of color, or a statue sensuous beauty 
of form; but they can only vitiate the taste that lends 
itself to their allurements, and must, if indulged in, 
mar all delicate perception of the calmly pure and 
serenely beautiful. It is the music of materialism. 
The spirituality has gone out of it. The first offence 
is to take from music its own divine utterance, and to 
put in its place litcralism, which is materialism ; the 
second is to substitute violent color for simplicity of 
tone, abandoning the effects of melody for those of 
harmony, and leading the ear captive by splendid ex- 
aggerations. This is not the creative faculty which 
Beethoven had, (with what marvellous simplicity of 
means!) but the work of man’s hands assured of 
death only, and not of immortality. It is easy to 
sce how a musician of Liszt’s power has been led in- 
to this error. In the first place, he was not born a 
creator of new things, but a splendid interpreter of 
the old. His transcriptions for the piano, of the com- 
positions of others, are confessedly the best ever 
made ; but it is as certainly impossible for a man to 
become a musical composer by dint of study, or by 
familiarity with the works of others, however exten- 
sive, as it is for one familiar with poetry to become a 
poet—the divine spark not having been born in him. 
But Liszt was not content with the sphere of an in- 
terpreter. Having attained the highest living fame 
as a pianist, he wished to ascend still higher. He 
was a king at the piano: he did what he would with 
his audience; he commanded their smiles and their 
tears as he desired ; he conveyed every mood and ¢a- 
price of his mind to his instrument—swept its keys 
like a whirlwind, and held his auditors breathless 
with astonishment at the splendid audacity of his per- 
formance. Nothing appeared impossible—everything 
easy to his marvellous and mysterious power ; and 
the instrument seemed subdued to his hand like a liv- 
ing creature. What wonder that he wearied of his 
absolute reign, and aspired to more daring conquests ? 
What easier than to suppose that a great orchestra 
might vibrate to the wild promptings of his will as 
easily as the passive piano had done? How much 
grander a field—what exhaustless resources lay with- 
in his grasp? What undreamed of mysteries of tone 
might not be slumbering ‘in the vast and untried 
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depths of that gigantic instrament, if only a man 
bold enough dare wave the wand and evoke them ? 
Why might not that splendid technique that had 
worked iike a spell of wonder on all hearers, be 
transferred to a grander arena, and so the author live 
long after his hand had lost its power, the founder of 
a new school—the great master who called forth the 
“music of the future ?”’ Here were the means for 
the display of the wildest flights of genius—the great 
orchestra would climb up to heights to which the pi- 
ano had no parallel, or sink to depths of which its 
heaviest chords were but a faint suggestion! The 
prospect was tempting, and the ambition of the man 
obtained the better of his discretion. We have here 
one of the results—‘ Tasso: a tone-poem.” The 
spirits of the orchestral deep have been evoked, and 
with a direfal confusion of tone they have over- 
whelmed their would-be master in a surging chaos of 
sound, 





A Letter of Mendelssohn. 

[Written at the age of 15 years to Frederik Voigts, author of 
the book to the opera, The Wedding of Camacho, translated 
and communicated to the London Musical World by his fel- 
low-student and triend, Dr. Ferdinand Rahles.} 

Honorep Sir,—Excuse me that my thanks for 
the excellent first act comes so late, as I would not 
express my gratitude before having acquainted myself 
thoroughly with its beauties ; and having now done 
80, I find my thanks too feeble for such a masterpiece. 

I shall endeavor to imitate your poetry ; but feel 
afraid that I may not be able to express through my 
music those elevated impressions which it must pro- 
duce on every one at the first reading, but hope with 
my ardent desire to try to do the utmost in my power. 
The first act is so beautiful and charming, that I 
anxiously wish to be in possession of the second as 
soon as possible, and beg of you to realize this favor 
at your earliest convenience. 

You will kindly allow me to state the following re- 
marks : 

With regard to the verses and the diction of those 
parts, which are to be set to music, I have very sel- 
dom, I may say never, met before with such excellent 
ones, which in the first perusal have had the power of 
producing musical ideas in me. They are so smooth, 
s0 fitted to the adaptation of music, not too long, and 
contain all the qualities of a superior opera text. 

As the numbers of pieces to be composed are too 
many, I make use of the liberty you kindly granted 
me in omitting the following ones, viz.—the arietta of 
Vivaldo, ‘“ My sword, my lyre ;” the aria of Lucinda, 
“ How inconvenient is a fortune ;”’ and the immediate 
following air of Carrasco, ‘ What a running ;” 
because there would be seven music-pieces without an 
interspersed dialogue, by which the audience would 
be tired. The choruses of the cousins, in contrast to 
those which enter with Carrasco, please me exceed- 
ingly, and the short advice you give me, shows how 
I must set them to music. 

T also must ask the favor not to divide the opera 
into three acts, but compress the whole in two, as 
agreed upon. Lately I saw //amlet, in which a priest 
comes upon the stage and speaks, so I think we have 
got over the difficulties we thought we might encoun- 
ter in bringing the clerical garb upon the scene. Tet 
priest remain priest; but he must not be allowed to 
sing upon the stage: and the opera an opera in two 
acts. Amen! 

What a fine fellow is Vivaldo, and an excellent 

art for a tenor singer, and as you will do away with 

Basilio’s going through the air, I do not see any diffi- 

culty more in having a good singer for this part also. 

St. Peter may say, “‘ Let every man have what belongs 

to him,” and so says the basso Sancho upon his gray 

mare. 

The only favor Ihave again to ask you is, to let 
me have the second act, for which I am longing and 
very anxious ; therefore be so good as to send it as 
soon as possible. I shall not feel happy before then. 
With my best thanks. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 
Fevix Menpeissonn-BartHoLpy. 

P.S.—I wish so much to be in possession of the 
second act that I cannot commence to compose before 
I have reviewed the whole of it. 

Ferrx Menperssoun-BartHorpy. 

Berlin, March 13, 1824. 





Spohr’s Letters from Paris, 

(From Alexander Malibran’s Louis Spohr. Sein Leben und 
Wirken. Frankfort am Main. J. D. Sauerland’s Verlag, 
1860.) 

I, 


Paris, 18th December, 1820. 
——wWith beating heart I drove through the barri- 
éres of Paris; the thought that I should now have 
the pleasure of becoming personaily acquainted with 
the artists whose works had inspired me in my very 





earliest years, excited this lively sensation. I trans- 
ported myself back in thought to the time of my boy- 
hood, when Cherubini was my idol; for I had, 
through the French theatre, which then existed at 
Brunswick, an opportunity of knowing his works 
sooner even than those of Mozart. I recollected 
vividly the evenings when Les Deux Journées was giv- 
en for the first time ; how, quite intoxicated with the 
powerful impression the work had made upon me, I 
got the score the same evening, sitting up over it the 
whole night, and how it was -principally this opera 
which gave me the first impulse to composition. I 
was now about to sce its author, and many other men 
whose works had exerted the most decisive influence 
on my education as a composer and a violinist. 

We were, therefore, scarcely housed, before I made 
it my first business to call upon several of these ar- 
tists. Iwas received in a friendly manner by all, 
and a friendly interconrse speedily sprang up between 
myself and several of them. I had been told of 
Cherubini that, at first, he was reserved, nay, gloomy 
with strangers; I did not find him so. He received 
me, without my having brought any letters of intro- 
duction, in the most friendly way, and invited me to 
repeat my visit as frequently as I chose. 


On the evening of our arrival, Kreutzer took us to 
the Grand-Opéra, where a ballet, Ze Carnaval de 
Venise, with pleasing ,characteristic music by himself, 
was represented. It is evident that the singers and 
dancers are accustomed to move about in a larger 
building ; they exaggerate too glaringly for their 
present locality, which is very limited in comparison 
with the opera-house they have left. Several grand 
operas, especially those of Gluck, cannot now be 
given, since it has not been possible to obtain the 
necessary space even for the whole orchestra. Peo- 
ple are, consequently, looking forward with the great- 
est eagerness to the completion of the new opera- 
house, which, however, no matter how actively the 
works are carried on, cannot be ready before the 
middle of next summer. Previously to the ballet, 
the opera, Le Devin du Village, words and music by 
Rosseau, was given. Ought we to praise or blame 
the fact that the French, side by side with the admi- 
rable things with which their operatic repertory has 
been enriched in the last twenty years, still give the 
very oldest productions imaginable ; and is it a sign 
of an advanced and cultivated taste for art, that we 
see them welcome the oldest operas by Grétry, in all 
their harmonic poverty and incorrectness, with just 
the same enthusiasm or even still greater than the 
master-pieces of Cherubini and Méhul? It does not 
strike me so. What a time has elapsed since the op- 
eras of Hiller, Dittersdorf, and others of that period 
disappeared from our repertories, although these, in 
inward musical value, are far, far preferable to most 
of Grétry’s. It is true that, on the other hand, it is 
very dispiriting that only what is new, however insip- 
id and incorrect, finds currency among ourselves, 
many admirable older compositions being cast aside 
and forgotten in consequence. It is, however, to be 
considered a great point in favor of the Germans’ 
taste for art, that Mozart’s operas alone form an ex- 
ception, and that, for more than thirty years, they 
have been given uninterruptedly at all German thea- 
tres; because it furnishes a proof that the German 
nation is at last penetrated with the perfection of these 
unsurpassable master-pieces, and, being convinced of 
this, will not be Ied astray, however far the sweet 
musical poison, that flows so copiously from the other 
side the Alps, should extend. 

The orchestra of the Grand-Opéra contains, in 
comparison with other orchestras, the most celebrated 
and distinguished artists, but is said to be inferior in 
ensemble to that of the Italian Opera. I cannot yet 
give an opinion, as I have, at present, heard no other. 
In Herr Kreutzer’s ballet, played with great precision 
by the orchestra, I was delighted with an oboe solo, 
performed in a masterly manner by Herr Vogt. This 
gentleman has succeeded in imparting to his instru- 
ment a perfect equality of tone and _ intonation 
throughout the whole compass, from C of the small 
octave, to F upon the fifth line of the staff, which is 
something in which nearly all oboists fail. His style 
is, moreover, full of grace and good taste. 

A few days since, I was less pleased at the Grand- 
Opéra than on the first oceasion. The opera was 
Tes Mystéres d’Isis. The complaints of Mozart’s ad- 
mirers are only too just of the transformation of the 
magnificent Zuuberfléte into this piece of patchwork, 
which, on its production, was christened by the 
French themselves Les Miséres d’ici. We must feel 
ashamed that it was Germans who committed this 
sin against the immortal master. Nothing has re- 
mained untouched, except the overture ; everything 
else is jumbled together, changed and mutilated. 
The opera commences with the concluding chorus of 
Die Zauberflite; next follows the march from Titus ; 
and then, first one fragment and then another from 





other operas of Mozart, and even a bit from a sym- 
phony by Haydn. Between all these, there is recita- 
tive, of Herr Lachnith’s own manufacture. But worse 
than all is the fact that the adapters have Y a seri- 
ous text to many light, nay, comic parts of Die Zau- 
berflite, so that the music becomes simply a parody 
on the words and the situations. Thus, for instance, 
the Papagena here sings the characteristic air of the 
Moor: “ Alles fiihlt der Liebe Freunden,” while the 
charming trio of the three boys: “Seid uns zum 
zweiten Mal willkommen,” is given by the three 
ladies. Out of the duet, “ Bei Mannern welche 
Liebe fiihlen,” they have made a trio, etc. But, 
worst of all, they have taken the liberty of making 
changes in the score, thus, for instance, in the air, 
‘¢ In diesen heiligen Hallen,” at the words, “ So wan- 
delt er an Freundes Hand,” they have altogether 


omitted the imitative bass : 
* . e * 
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which is here indispensable, not only on account of 
the harmony, but also, referring to the “ wandering,” 
is so characteristic ; instead of this, the basses only 
give now and then the B natural. How flat and 
bald this passage, so often admired in Germany, thus 
sounds, you may easily imagine. Furthermore, the 
adapters have introduced violoncellos and double- 
basses into the music of the three ladies, where, in 
Mozart, the third vocal part is only strengthened and 
supported by the violins, so that the bass lies on three 
different octaves to these tender passages, treated only 
in three parts, which is insupportable to a cultivated 
ear. There are more offences of the same kind. We 
must do the French the justice to say that, from the 
very beginning, they decidedly disapproved of this 
Vandal-like mutilation of a great n.asterpiece (a 
mutilation, which, as they are unacquainted with the 
original, is not known to them in its fall extent) ; but 
how comes it that, despite of this, the Mystéres has 
remained for eighteen or peng years quietly in 
their repertory, when the public here, as I see every 
day, reigns so despotically in the theatre, and can do 
whatever it likes ? 

The performance could not satisfy a German, as I 
am. Even the overture did not go as well as it 
should have done, when executed by so magnificent 
a body of distinguished artists. It was taken too 
quickly, and, towards the end, hurried on still more, 
so that, at last, the fiddlers could only play semi- 
quavers instead of quavers. ‘The singers of the 
Grand Opéra, whose great merit may lie, perhaps, 
in declamatory singing, are but little fitted to render 
satisfactorily the tender strains of Die Zauberfléte. 
They sing with a sturdiness which destroys anything 
like tenderness. The mise-en-scéne, as regards scenery, 
costumes, and dancing, is respectable, but not so 
splendid as I had expected. Yesterday we went to 
the Grand Opéra, for the third time, and saw Clari, 
a grand ballet in three acts, music by Kreutzer. Lit- 
tle as I like ballets, and little as pantomimic produc- 
tions strike me as worth the outlay of artistic re- 
sources here lavished on them, I cannot deny that the 
Parisian ballets entertain a person very agreeably, 
until he is tired by the moaotony of mimic movements, 
and still more by that of thedances. But, even when 
given as perfectly as it is here, pantomime, on account 
of the poverty of its signs, which always require a 
printed explanation, strikes me as being, when com- 
pared to declamatory dramatic productions, like a 
shadowy ontline compared to a drawing. However 
it may be decked out by a golden background and 
ornamental accessories (as the ballet here is by the 
magnificence of the scenery and costumes), it merely 
presents us with outlines, and life is wanting. In the 
same way I feel inclined to account the drama, when 
compared to opera, as a drawing compared to a 
painting. It is through song that the poem first obtains 
color, and the song only is able, when supported by the 
power of harmony, to express those indescribable emotions 
of the soul, of which we have simply presentiments, and 
at which language must content itself with merely hint- 
ing. The music of Clari is very successfal, and, es- 
pecially in the second and third act, overpoweringly 
effective. It very much facilitates, byjcorrect painting 
of the passions, the task of understanding the story, 
and contains a treasure of pleasing melodies, which 
we regret not to see belonging to an opera. Malle. 
Bigottini played the principal part, and gave proofs 
of having deeply studied action and gesture. That, 
in very passionate situations, she worked up the ex- 
— of her countenance to grimace, may, per- 

aps, be justly attributed to the fact that, until now, 
she has always appeared in a large building, where, 
on account of the distance, great exaggeration was 
necessary. Perhaps, this only seems to me so, from 
my being a German, for the applause was never more 
tumultuous than when (so far as my feelings were 
concerned) she overstepped the limits of the Beauti- 
ful and the Graceful. 
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EXPLANATION. 


Tue popular national superstitions, embodied in this lyrical drama, 
were gathered together in a tale, bearing the same name, by A. Apel, 
which was cast into its present form, for the composer, by his inti- 
mate friend, Friedrich Kind, of Dresden. ‘The subject was dis- 
cussed, if the work was not commenced, as early as 1818. In the 
course of the composition, the words of the opera underwent many 
modifications ; the last Finale, in particular, which is the entire 
fabrication of the author, was many times reconstructed before 
Weber could be satisfied with it. The overture was played in pub- 
lic before the complete work was produced, and the opera was 
brought out, according to a long em contract, to inaugurate 
a new theatrein Berlin, 18 June, 1821. Its success was enormous, 
to which, doubtless, the national familiarity with the legend in some 
degree contributed ; but the music, too, had its full share in pro- 
ducing the enthusiasm excited by the work, since it embodied the 
peculiar feelings of the German people, and awakened thus the sym- 
pale of every listener. ‘The first performance of Der Freischiitz in 
ingland, was at the old English Opera House, in the summer of 
1824, when, according to the custom of the time, the work was en- 
cumbered with many interpolations. Its success here was universal 
as in Germany, and from an entirely opposite cause, the novelty of 
its character and incidents being what riveted public attention. It 
was immediately produced at the two patent theatres, and soon after 
atevery minor theatre in London. It effected a most important rev- 
olution in the state of music in this country ; the aspiration in Eng- 
land to manifest dramatic lyrical talent, which has since been honor- 
ably fulfilled, having been originally stimulated by the effect of this 
most remarkable work. On the first establishment of a German Opera 
in London, at the King’s Theatre, in 1832, Der Freischiitz was the 
initial performance, and it was given in Italian at Covent Garden 
Theatre in 1850. 

Carl Maria von Weber was born at Eutin in Holstein, 18 Decem- 
ber, 1786. After holding several minor appointments, he was en- 
gaged, in 1817, as Kapellmeister at Dresden. He came to England 
to write his last opera, Oberon, for Covent Garden Theatre, in 1826 ; 
and he died here, at the residence of Sir George Smart, on the 6th 
of June in that year. His remains were deposited in the vaults of 
Moorfields Chapel, and, in 1844, transported thence to his native 
country by his son. 

Programme. The two opening phrases of the overture prepare 
us for the strange mystery that characterizes the story ; we have then 
a presentation of the tranquility of sylvan life, with its eternal fresh- 
ness, and this is interrupted by the shuddering terror with which 
Caspar perceives the presence of the fiend. Hence to the end, the 
themes from the opera, which are enwoven into a masterly piece of 
continuity, indicate the points of the story designed to be illustrated. 
These are—the conclusion of the grand scene of Max, in which he re- 
sists the influence of Zamiel ; the passage where, when descending 
the Wolf's Glen, the apparition of his mother warns him from the 
peril into which he is about to enter; and the passage in the grand 
scene of Agathe, where she is transported withjoy at the expectation 
of her lover’s success. This was the first instance of an overture 
being modelled from the materials of the work it introduces ; and 
not only have none of his imitators, but Weber himself, never 
equalled it in symmetry of construction, and unity of effect. 

Act 1.—A scene, which has always been omitted in this country, 
shows us the hermit, whose venerable sanctity claims for him the 
reverence of all the surrounding villages, rapt in the fervor of de- 
votion. He has a prophetic vision of some portending evil to Agathe, 
the daughter of the head ranger, whose attentions to himself, no less 
than her natural piety, make her the object of his special interest, 
and he prays for her deliverance from the danger that threatens her. 
She comes with her daily offering of fruit and milk to the holy man, 
who bids her prepare for whatever destiny may be in store for her ; 
he culls some white roses that grow round his woodland cell, bids 
her bind them into a wreath to wear at her bridal, and dismisses her 
with his benediction. 

No. 1. Atavillage on the skirts of a Bohemian forest, a number 
of rustics are contending with the Prince’s huntsmen for prizes at 








the target-shooting. Max, the betrothed of Agathe, but whose union 
with her depends on his success in the trial-shot to-morrow, has 
missed the mark ; and Killian, a conceited young peasant, carries off 
the prize. ‘The shouts of his companions hail his victory ; and when 
he has received their congratulations, he is borne on their shoulders 
in rural triumph,while the country fiddlers accompany the procession 
with their primitive music. Max alone, dejected at his failure, and 
auguring from it ill fortune to-morrow, sits apart from the merry 
crowd in moody silence. Killian taunts him with his ill humor, 
mocks him with fine sounding titles, and leads a laugh against him, 
in which all present too eagerly join. 

No. 2. The patience of Max gives way under this jeering, and 
he rushes impetuously upon Killian to chastise him as its instigator. 
The general quarrel that ensues is interrupted by Cuno, the head 
ranger. Max complains that, as if under a spell, he has for these 
last days constantly missed his aim, when the important trial-shot 
requires that his skill should be at its utmost. Caspar, the chief 
huntsman, who served as a rifleman under Tilly in the Thirty Year's 
War, and whose fame as a marksman is immaculate, hints to Max 
that there are secrets in nature, to probe which will render him su- 
perior to mischance. Cuno forbids allusion to, ashe contemns the 
practice of, the occult arts, and for the moment silences Caspar’s sug- 
gestions. To satisfy the village curiosity, he relates the origin of 
the trial-shot. The ancient punishment of infraction of game-laws 
was to bind the culprit on a wild stag, and turn him loose into the 
forest. The Prince and his hunting party were once startled by the 
appearance of such a stag bearing such a burden. In the compas- 
sion of the instant the Prince offered a high reward to any one who 
would shoot the stag without injuring the man. An ancestor of the 
ranger pointed his rifle, commended his shot to the holy powers, 
fired, and brought down the deer. The Prince honored his success 
by creating him ranger, and entailing the office on his heirs for ever, 
but with the condition to the inheritors, that whoever held the office, 
must prove himself worthy of it, by firing successfully at any mark 
proposed by the reigning Prince. Agathe is the pa child of the 
present ranger, and it is her husband, therefore, who will inherit the 
appointment, and thus it is that Max has to fire the trial-shot to-mor- 
row. 

The gloomiest forebodings overcast the lover ; Cuno enjoins him to 
trust in heaven, and be assured that, whatever its decree, this will 
be for the best ; and Caspar reminds him of the secret means of cer- 
tainty that will secure him the fulfilment of his wishes. Turning 
then to his hardy huntsmen, Cuno orders them to the hills, where, 
amid the ringing of horns, andthe clamor of the chase, they may 
pursue their cheerful sport, to which they depart with the good 
wishes of their village friends. 

No. 3. The rustics, at Killian’s invitation, now join in a waltz, for 
which the services of the village musicians are again in request. The 
dancers retire, and the sounds of their music die away into silence , 
the rhythmical accent of its last fading notes irritates Max, who, alone 
of all the huntsmen, has remained, and with an impulse of impatience 
he breaks forth into a reproach of his ill fortune. He remembers with 
regret how, until his recent continual failure, his unerring aim se- 
cured to him every object in the forest and the meadow at which it 
was directed. Zamiel, the evil spirit, the terror of whom still haunts 
the legendary locality in which the action of the opera is laid, hov- 
ers in the deepening shades of evening, exulting in the discontent of 
Max, which is the first indication of his failing virtue —the first step 
in the path of sin, that may bring him within the power of the fiend. 
Max thinks of Agathe, watching for him at her window, and echoing 
his greeting, sigh for sigh ; and the purity of the image dispels, while 
it lasts, the influence of the evil one. He relapsesinto his despair, 
and Zamiel is again behind him, ready to register every transient 
thought that may tend to his soul’s destruction ; but in an agony he 
throws himself upon his knees, imploring the Divine power to help 
him in his need, and the fiend is overcome. __ 

No. 4. Caspar, anxious to tempt his comrade to make experiment 
of the mystic means to ensure his success, at which he has already 
hinted, returns to him, and, calling on Zamiel for help in his purpose, 
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orders wine at the village inn, and requires Max to pledge him suc- 
cessively in the health of the Prince, of the ranger, and of Agathe. 
Most averse is Max to conviviality, but, as a forester and asa lover, 
he would be compromised to refuse these toasts. To secure the stim- 
ulating effect of the wine upon him, however, Caspar secretly drugs 
the glass he gives him, and with three verses of his wild bacchanal 
song in praise of wine, of woman, and of dice, seeks to animate his 
friend’s drooping spirits. 

No. 5. Toconvince him of the certainty of the means he proposes, 
Caspar offers his rifleto Max, bidding him shoot with it at a spot in the 
sky, almost imperceptible from extreme distance, now again adjuring 
the evil spirit to assist him. Max, all incredulous, fires as directed, 
and, to his amazement, an enormous eagle falls to the earth, struck by 
his shot. ‘To his eager egeen. Caspar replies that the piece was 
loaded with a charmed bullet, the last, however, which he possessed. 
To-night, when there will be an eclipse of the moon, is an occasion 
when more may be cast, if Max will meet him and assist in the pro- 
cess, at an hour before midnight in the Wolfs Glen. After much 
hesitation, Max loses his self-control under his companion’s taunts, 
and, consenting to the rendezvous, departs to visit Agathe, with a 
plume of the stricken eagle in his hat, which Caspar has placed there 
as a token of his returning skill. 

Caspar, who has been rejected by Agathe on account of his repro- 
bate habits, foresees, in the result of this assignation, a double revenge 
against the girl who has slighted him, and the rival whom she favors ; 
and he triumphs in the belief that he has drawn another soul into the 
abyss of guilt into which himself has fallen. 

Act. 11.—No. 6. Coincidentally with the last scene, and at the 
precise moment when Max shot the eagle, Agathe and her merry 
cousin, Aennchen, are alarmed by the falling of the portrait of Cuno’s 
ancestor, which is regarded as an omen of ill fortune to the family. 
Aennchen has no faith in such portents, and, while she gaily replaces 
the time-honored picture on its nail, she tries to laugh away the foro- 
bodings to which her more sentimental and more superstitious cousin 
is too ready to yield. 

No. 7. Agathe resumes the occupation from which she has been 
disturbed, of preparing her bridal dress for to-morrow, while Aennchen, 
to divert her, professes her greater regard for a living lover than a 
pictured progenitor, and she sings 80 blithely of the course of a simple 
maiden’s wooing and wedding, that, when she comes to describe the 
bridal honors, even Agathe cannot help chiming in with the burden 
of her ditty. 

No. 8. It isnow the hour for retiring to rest ; but Agathe, before 
seeking the repose she scarecly expects her pillow to afford her, 
pauses to reflect on the change her love for Max has wrought in her 
whole being. She opens the window curtain, and sees the brightly 
shining moon, which she fondly hopes is lighting his steps to her. 
Her pure spirit then pours itself forth in prayer ; rising from which, 
she is alarmed to observe the signs of an approaching tempest. She 
again kneels in devotion, and this time her orisons are for her, lov- 
er. The sound ofa footfall reaches her ear through the stillness; the 
sight of Max approaching, repays her anxious gaze into the distance ; 
she waves her ’kerchief as a token of welcome to him; she perceives 
his hat bound with the evidence of his markmanship, and in a trans- 
port of delight fancies her fond hopes of his success already realized. 

No. 9. The lover enters; but only to exchange greetings with Aga- 
the, and to tear himself again from her. He unwillingly owns that he 
must visit the Wolfs Glen, pretending that he must fetch thence a 
stag he has shot. The name of this accursed spot, the reputed haunt 
of unhallowed spirits, strikes terror in the hearts of both the girls, 
who attempt, the one with tender dissuasion, the other with preps 
to make him relinquish his design; but he, believing that his sole 
hope for to-morrow depends upon the venture of to-night, is inflexible. 
Having once left her, he returns, however, to ask and receive forgive- 
ness for the hastiness with which he has repelled her entreaties to re- 
main, and he at last depart, steeling himself with difficulty against 
the good influence they would fain exert over him, and followed by 
their blessings. 

No. 10. Caspar, in the Wolf's Glen, is preparing for the unholy rites 
by which he is to obtain the infernal agency in the casting of the magic 
halls, and the voices of unseen spirits mingle with the shricks of the 
nightbirds to increase the desolate horror of the scene that surrounds him. 
Responsive to his awful invocation, Zamiel appears. His soul is forfeit 
to the evil one, but he secks a reprieve of three years life, and offers, 





EXPLANATION. 


as the price of this hentiy, both Agathe and her lover as victims 
to the fiend. Over her spotless being Zamiel can have no power; 
and Max, though wavering, is not yet so corrupted as to have become 
his prey. He grants the request of Caspar to place his spell upon sev- 
en bullets, six of which shall achieve their mark, but the seventh 
shall strike the appointed sacrifice, obscurely intimating that, if not 
Max, this will be Caspar. Max, about to descend the hollow, is warned 
back by the spirit of his sainted mother, when, at Caspar’s call to 
Zamiel for help, the likeness of Agathe appears urging him on. He 
rushes madly into the glen, and places Etmself within the circle of 
black stones in which Caspar is preparing his materials, the effect of 
which charmed ring will be to shield the two from whatever danger may 
menace them beyond it. Caspar’s terrible incantation having secured 
the magic properties of the bullets, he casts the fated seven, as each 
one of which pa from the mould, ever-increasing horrors surround 
the circle, until, with the last, the clock tolls twelve, when the moon 
is eclipsed, Caspar falls exhausted on the earth, and Max, who in 
his terror has stepped without the ring, saves himself only by mak- 
ing the sign of the cross from the immediate power of Zamiel. 

Act Il.—No. 11. The Entr’ Acte anticipates the Huntsmens’ 
Chorus, which is here interspersed with passages, that denote as well 
the reckless daring of him whose use of the free bullets gains him the 
name of the Freischiitz, as does its broad melody depict the frank 
and jovial life of the hardy foresters. 

Max has delighted the Prince, who is to be the umpire at the trial, 
with three wonderful shots, achieved with his magic balls, and he has 
now but one remaining, in case he should require which before fir- 
ing of the trial shot, he begs Caspar for one of the three he has kept 
as his share of the seven. This Caspar refuses; and to ensure that 
Max shall shoot with a seventh bullet, which he expects will recoil 
upon the marksman, and thus make him become the fiend’s victim, he 
wantonly fires those which he possesses, and thus knows that six have 
hit their mark. 

No. 12. Agathe, still with the presentiment of ill, confides herself 
trustingly to the will of heaven, assured that the rays of its mercy 
will penetrate whatever earthly clouds surround her. 

No. 13. Aennchen tries to reason her out of despondency, and 
then has recourse to another remedy. She feigns belief in ghostly 
auguries ; in testimony of which she relates how her aunt, lying in 

, saw a dark figure, drawing a long clanking chain, enter her 
chamber at midnight. The old lady screamed for assistance, the do- 
mestics hurried with lights into the room, and discovered—Nero, the 
house dog. The cunning jest has its effect, and Agathe becomes 
cheerful with the fond efforts of her lively cousin. 

No. 14. The bridesmaids arrive with their gifts and their greet- 
ings. Aennchen presents a casket supposed to contain the marri 
wreath ; but, upon opening it, Agathe sees in it a garland of death, 
and regards this as a fresh omen of the evil for which she was pre- 

ared by the hermit. This reminds Aennchen of the roses presented 

y the hol man, and of the purpose to which they were consecrated, 
and she takes them from the vase in which they have been preserved, 
and weaves them into a wreath wherewith she decks the bride. 

No. 15, Prince Ottokar with his train is prepared to witness the 
trial-shot, and the assembled huntsmen greet him with their song of 
the joys of woodland life. 

No. 16. Ottokar looks around for a mark, and, perceiving a white 
dove on its flight, commands Max to fire at it. He has taken his aim 
and is about to shoot, when Agathe rushes screaming from behind the 
tree on which the bird had lighted, and sinks senseless on the ground. 
Supposing the shot has struck her, all run to her assistance ; but the 
dove flew to an opposite tree, in the foliage of which Caspar had con- 
cealed himself to watch the effect of the demon’s bullet, and Max 
following the bird with his aim, his fated ball struck Caspar, while the 
dove flew unharmed away. As Agathe recovers from the swoon in- 
to which her fear alone had cast her, the attention of those that sur- 
round her is drawn to the dying reprobate, who expires blaspheming, 
and the hovering figure of Zamiel receives his a. Max confesses 
his participation in the profane rites by which the free bullets acquired 
their unerring power, and is banished by the Prince for his share in 
the sacrilege. The hermit then advances, and alleging that Max is 
not yet lost to virtue, obtains the mitigation of his sentence, that he 
shall pass a year of penance, and then be received as the successor 
of Cuno and the husband of Agathe. The trial-shot is from this time 
abolished, and all join with the lovers in an appeal to heaven for for- 
giveness of the past, and blessing on the future. 
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Before the ballet, they gave Le Rossegnol, an opera 
in one act, on which is founded Weigl’s German 
opera, Nachtingall und Rabe. The music of the 

rench piece is insignificant, and only interested me 
by Herr Moulon’s masterly rendering of a solo for the 
flute. It is impossible to hear a more beautiful tone 
than that which Herr Toulou obtains from his instru- 
ment. Since I heard him, it no longer strikes me as 
so unsuitable as it did for our poets to compare the 
harmony of a sweet voice to the tone of the flute. 


Death of M. Jullien. 

JuLureEn, the famous man of “ monster concerts,” 
died in Paris, in a lunatic asylum, on the 16th ult. 
The Tribune says : ‘‘ The closing scene of his life was 
melancholy. ile on the eve of carrying into exe- 
cution plans for an orchestral campaign, more exten- 
sive and magnificent than even his previous exploits 
—embracing a tour throughout the whole civilized 
world, accompanied by an army of orchestral per- 
formers, vocalists, and men-of-all-work—fust as he 
was collecting his forces at Paris for this purpose, he 
became harassed with pecuniary troubles to such an 
extent that first his health and then his reason gave 
way. In this condition he was conveyed to an In- 
sane Hospital, where he died on the 16th day of 
March. Jullien was in his 48th year, havin, en 
born at Sisteron, an Alpine town, on the 23d of April, 
1812. His father was bandmaster of a Swiss Regi- 
ment, and from him the boy learned the rudiments of 
the art in which he was to become renowned. Hav- 
ing lost ‘a voice which was singularly beautiful and 
strong in childhood, he turned his attention more ex- 
clusively to orchestration ; first learned the use of the 
violin, and successively studied the practice and 
capabilities of every orchestral instrument. When a 
young man he led a military life, conducting a regi- 
mental band, and being present at various battles, at 
one of which he was severely wounded in the shoulder. 
Finally, he went to Paris, where, receiving instruction 
from such masters as Cherubini and Rossini, his pe- 
culiar orchestral powers rapidly became developed, 
and he soon found himself before the public as direct- 
or of the concerts of the Champs Elysées and the 
Royal Academy balls. The jealousy of rivals at his 
instantaneous popularity finally became powerful 
enough to drive him away from Paris, and he took 
refuge across the British Channel. Then at London, 
during twenty years, ensued a series of those grand 
popular triumphs which only Jullien could acheive, 
and with which our readers are familiar from_ their 
recollections of his late American campaign. It was 
in 1853-4 that he made the grand tour of the United 
States, accompanied by a monster orchestra, drawing 
great audiences, and admirably adapting our national 
melodies to the purposes of a multitudinous band. 
There was a marked scorn of conventionalism in his 
management. If he wished to produce a certain effect, 
and could only do so by the introduction of gun-shots 
and boatswain’s whistles, the shots and whistles were 
fearlessly introduced. If his music was not classic, 
it had at least a certain largeness of combination, and 
was marvellously effective, as rendered by his own 
orchestra, under his own guidance. There is some- 
thing inseparable between our recollections of the man 
and of a superb waistcoat and the whitest of perfum- 
ed gloves ; but, for all the manner that seemed affec- 
tation and the elation so plainly visible after his 
conquest of applause, there was a real greatness in 
the power by which he brought a thousand performers 
into harmonious action, and carried the listener along, 
from the delicious fineness of a single violin note, 
through wave after wave of sound, to the grand clash 
and clang of the innumerable stringed and wind in- 
struments, bells, and cymbals, and drums, that work- 
ed together to overwhelm us with the tempest of 
their sound.” 











Rusical Correspondence. 


New York, Marcu 28.—The Chamber Concert 
Union have given two concerts; one Tuesday of 
last week, and the other last evening. 


PART. I. 


A. Delo fee BGG. 60, Wine csccccevssesvoccsecceses Beethoven 
8. B. Mills, Ed. Mollenhauer and Ch. Brannes. 





B ROMA. 0.000 ccccdeccccccconcccsecesseverces ... Beethoven 
Mr Millard. 

8. Rhapsodie Hongroise, (first time)......cesseeeeeeeees Liszt 
William Saar. 

PART It. 
4. Sonata, in D minor, (first time).........+ eeoees SChumann 
Ed. Mollenhauer and William Saar. 

5. Le Chemin du Paradis, Chanson. .........0+05+ Blumenthal 

Mr. Millard. 


a. Valse, 
6. {¢. Polonaise in A flat, "1771s seeeees + Chopin 
8. B. Mills. 





PART I. 
1, Trio No. 2, in F major, (first time)...........++ . Schumann 
Robert Goldbeck, Wm. Doehler and Ch. Brannes. 
2. Mary’s Dream, Song.........+ sveescege secvcceee Goldbeck 
Dr. Guilmette. 

8. Variations. (Etudes Symphoniques,) op. 13, (1st time) 
ON ee Rees cece ceceesebeescbebebeccecenbustetecs ... Schumann 
William Saar 
PART Il. 

4, Adagio and Rondo, op. 70........ Cocceseocese .» Schubert 
William Saar and Wm. Doehler. 
5. Pierre L’Ermite, Scéne Dramatique. ...........+..Membrée 
Dr. Guilmette. 
6. Scherzo in B flat minor,...........008 veveereccoces Chopin 
Robert Goldbeck. 
7. Nocturne, (Trio) op. 148, (first time).............Sehubert 


William Saar, Wm. Doehler and Ch. Brannes. 

It is greatly to the credit of several of our resident 
pianists, that they have thus undertaken to make 
music, of the kind in question, more popular with our 
public than it has been. I fear, however, that their 
chances of success are very small, when their first 
concert called forth, in one of our best papers, the 
Evening Post, a notice like the following, in which I 
give you, at the same time, a specimen of New York 
criticism. 

The First Soirée of the ‘‘ Chamber Concert Union ” attract- 
ed a good audience last evening at Goldbeck’s Music Hall, and 
the programme was adhered to with the exception of the piece 
of the evening, namely, Schumann’s sonata for piano and vio- 
lin, which Mr. Mollenhauer could not remain long enough to 
play. We regard the Beethoven trioin E flat as one of the 
least interesting of all he has written. It was tedious, and 
the names of the ts were omitted on the programme, 
a grave error where classical music is performed. Mr. Mills 
showed that, however excellent asa solo pianist, his playing 
in concerted music (at least of this character) does not do him 
as much credit. He played too loudly, and the trip-hammer 
style of which he is master marred the effect of many pass- 
ages. Mr. Saar was warmly applauded. Millard was the vo- 
calist of the evening. The programme of the entertainment 
was, on the whole, rather dry. To please any other than an 
entirely Teutonic audience, the projectors of this series of 
“chamber concerts” should not confine themselves too ex- 
clusively to composers whose merit every one is willing to ac- 
knowledge, but to whose music very few will consent to listen. 

Allow me upon this to give my opinion, that the 
trio, though not equal to some others of the master, 
is still very beautiful, and that it was rendered by Mr. 
MILts ina masterly manner. To me, this was the 
piece of the evening, although I regretted the omis- 
sion of Schumann’s Sonata, for which many excuses 
were made by Mr. Goldbeck. Mr. Saar has im- 
proved greatly in his performance; he plays with 
more force and greater nicety. A little more poetry 
infused into his rendering of the music he gives us, 
however, would dono harm. Mr. Mitnarp has a 
fine voice, though no great compass. His enuncia- 
tion is execrable. He was half through the “ Ade- 
laide,” before one could distinguish in what language 
he was singing it. His whole rendering of this gem, 
indeed, was exceedingly unsatisfactory, too hurried, 
and too milk-watery. His pronunciation of the re- 
frain “ Adelaide,” with the third and fourth syllables 
drawn into one, like 7 in mine, was simply ridiculous. 
Mr. Mills was encored after his last pieces, and gave 
an arrangement of “ Hail Columbia,” with which 
he had the good taste not to unite ‘“‘ Yankee Doodle.” 

The trio by Schumann in the second concert is not 
one of his clearest, and must be heard more than 
once to be appreciated. So too the variations. Both 
were well played, i. e., the first as far as the piano 
was concerned. Mr. Dorner has a clear tone, 
but not enough force nor spirit to appear to advantage 
in concerted music. This appeared, too, in the 
charming Rondo of Schubert, where the piano, rather 
too loudly played, sometimes almost drowned the 
violin. The trio by Schubert, quite short, and only 
in one movement, is charming, and was done justice 
too in all parts. In Chopin’s beautiful scherzo Mr. 
GoLpBECK appeared to the greatest advantage ; he 
played it admirably, and won the heartiest ap- 
plause. The “ Union” seemed doomed to disap- 
pointments, for on this occasion Dr. GuILMETTE 
had been taken ill, and could not appear. Mr. Mil- 








lard kindly took his place, and sang an Italian aria, 
and a pretty little French song, “ Deur a’ deur” 
from Halevy’s L’Eclair. The third concert is an- 
nounced for next Tuesday. 

In compensation for the musical dearth of the past 
winter, we are being overwhelmed with concerts now. 
Most persons, however, would probably prefer a mu- 
sical entertainment every week or two during the 
winter, to one every few days for five or six weeks. 
Following close upon the first Chamber Concert, was 
the Philharmonic, last Saturday. The orchestral 
pieces were Beethoven’s lovely Second Symphony, 
a Poeme Symphonique, by Liszt, and the ever fresh 
and beautiful Freyschiitz overture. 

Of the first and last nothing need be said, except 
that they were vor} well played. Than Liszt’s compo- 
sition nothing could be more incoherent and outré. 
The fourth hearing of it brought me no nearer the 
solution of its mysteries than the first. The analysis, 
too, given on the programme, only 

“ Made the case darker 
Which was dark enough without.” 

Mme. Graxr snJounson played Hummel’s A 
minor concerto with great precision, force, and spirit. 
It is a much admired piece, and has many great beau- 
ties, but also many tedious passages, and I sigh to 
think how much Hummel has to answer for, by being 
the originator of the deluge of modern brilliant 
“ Salon-music ” which, in the mere mechanical im- 
itation of one branch of his style, without his genius, 
has become insufferable. Mme. Johnson also played 
a couple of insignificant pieces by Littolf, and in an- 
swer to an encore, Taubert’s graceful little Campa- 
nella. Signor CENTEMERI, an Italian, with a re- 
markably fine baritone voice, and good school, was 
the vocalist of the evening, and sang a couple of 
arias, by Verdi and Donizetti, which were not quite 
worthy of a place in a Philharmonic programme. 

For to-morrow night Mr. SaTTER announces a 
concert, and next week holds out the prospects of 
several like entertainments. So you will hear from 
me oftener for a while than you have lately had oc- 
casion to. One thing more: the Philharmonic Society 
announce the Ninth Symphony for their last concert, 
with the assistance of the Licderkranz. Think of 
our having the whole of the Choral Symphony, with 
a good chorus, twice in one winter! You had better 
appoint a delegation to come on and hear it for the 
Bostonians. 


— oe 


Newport, R. I., Marcu 20.—I wish I could say 
that the churches in this city, of which there are 
twelve or fourteen, were all blessed with good music. 
Some of them, however, are favored in this respect. 
The Catholic church, of which devotion to art, is char- 
acteristic has a very accomplished organist (Mr. 
Payne), and some admirable voices in the choir. 
TrinityChurch (Episcopalian) has a choir of boys, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Tourser. This, I believe, is 
altogether a new feature in the church music of our 
city. It was introduced by Mr. Tourjee, who, pos- 
sessing great energy and enthusiasm in his profession, 
has made it quite attractive. 

The Philharmonic Society, conducted by Mr. T. 
W. Woop, have given us two concerts this winter, 
and will soon favor us witha third. The Society 
had crowded houses each time; their performances 
exhibited very thorough drill and preparation ; and 
their selection of music was of a very elevated char- 
acter. Mr. Wood, indeed, possessing thorough cul- 
ture himself, has inspired the Society with great zeal, 
so that they do not shrink from the most classic mu- 
sic; and, we are happy to say, that, in the execution 
even of the most difficult pieces, they exhibit great 
skill and correctness. In this respect we think the 
Society deserves great credit ; for, while the popular 
ear docs not demand the best style of music, they 
have stedfastly brought forward the most elevated 
pieces. In this manner, we think the musical taste 
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of our community has perceptibly improved. It may 
be mentioned that among the pieces at their last con- 
cert were, “ Now the Philistines,” ‘“ Hallelujah Cho- 
rus,” Benedict’s chorus, “ Joy, freedom to-day.” A 
duo for violins, by Mr. Wood and his brother, exhib- 
ited exquisite time and admirable expression. 

There is an Antiquarian Musical Society in this 
city, the object of which is to revive some of the good 
tunes of lang syne. Singing, as yet, is not taught 
in our public schools. 





“Bioight’s Sournal of Music, 
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Mosic IN TaIs NuMBER.—By some unaccountable mistake, 
our last number contained four more pages of the ‘- May 
Queen” Cantata, instead of the introductory pages of the 
piano-forte arrangement of Werner's Freyschiitz, which had 
been prepared, and were announced accordingly. We give 
them now, and shall continue the opera at intervals until it is 
completed. 


Mr. Eichberg’s Concert. 

We do not often find a musical entertainment so 
fresh and enjoyable throughout, as was the Com- 
plimentary Concert given in the Bumstead Hall, 
last Saturday evening, for Jutius E1cnperG. 
The programme was choice, classical, happily 
varied and of just the right length. Indeed the 
evening, pleasant as it was, seemed short. 

1. First Concerto, for Violin, in A minor, (1st time in 








RRR, 60 ie Ww te sete suws scutes cebecsesceseesd 8. Bach 
Mr. Eichberg and the Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 
2. Cavatina from the opera “La Juive,”......6..s0ees Halevy 
Mrs. Harwood. 
8. Tartini’s Dream, a celebrated Sonata, composed in 1690 
GSD Wh 5050S EW Nee 55 000h0 000s on 05008 chines ee Tartini 
Mr. Eichberg. 
4. Turkish Drinking Song, (by reqnest,)......... Mendelssohn 


Orpheus Glee Club. 


b. Fairy Legend, for Violin, Viola and Violoncello, 
c. Sérenade Genoise, from op. 23........+: J. Richberg 
Messrs. Eichberg, Meisel and W. Fries. 


s 


fr Allegretto, 


6. Lied, (with Violoncelloobligato, by Mr. W. Fries... .Méring 
Mrs. Harwood. 
7. La Pavane, (Con Sordino.) Ancient Dance, 
Mr. Eichberg. 
8. a. Slumber Song. ........0sesceevevenees CO. M. von Weber 
©. DSWATS. ccvcvveccveccetveve scocceescevceseees Girschner 
Orpheus Glee Club. 
9. Concertino for four solo violin. ........ 0.6.00 0008 Eichberg 


Messrs. Schultze, Meisel, Coenen and Eichberg. 

We have more than once spoken of Mr. Eich- 
berg as the most masterly and artistic violinist 
whom we have among us. It does not seem 
quite right that such a classical, high-toned musi- 
cian should have to earn his bread by the drudg- 
ery of preparing and presiding over the cheap, 
humdrum music of the Museum theatre. Yet it 
is proof of strength and manliness that he sub- 
mits to it cheerfully, doing his best within the 
scope allowed to raise that musie, while he is still 
faithful to his own higher artist aspirations. We 
could not see, by his performances on Satur- 
day, that any virtue had gone out of him; he 
played with as much artistic style and earnestness 
as ever, and gave us satisfactory renderings of 
noble old works, as well as some interesting spec- 
imens of his own original production. 

A large, firm, evenly sustained, noble execution 
is but the natural result of such familiarity as 
Mr. Eichberg has cultivated with the violin works 
of Bach and old Italian masters. The Bach 
Concerto was strong, hearty, honest music ; quite 
as remarkable for hearty, genial, strong human- 
ity, as for the masterly contrapuntal skill with 
which its unity in variety is preserved. It was 
finely played, and put one in a sound and whole- 








some appetite for what should follow. The 
“ Dream,” or Teufels-Sonata, of the old maestro 
Tartini is a famous work, for our only hearings 
of which here in Boston we have been indebted 
to Mr. Eichberg, nor could we wish a better in- 
terpreter. There is soul and genial fancy in the 
composition. The devil’s part in it, the peculiar 
freak of virtuosity which gives the sonata its Ital- 
ian name, Ji trillo del diavolo, seems an antici- 
pation of the modern showy virtuoso style. This 
might be called tracing a thing to its first source. 

The old dance, called Pavane, is a quaint, 
hurdy-gurdy-ish sort of a thing, with quite a 
captivating melody, and was nicely rendered. 
Of Mr. Eichberg’s Concertino for four solo vio- 
lins, without speaking critically, we may say that 
it proved an ingenious, pleasing and effective 
piece. There was more richness than we could 
have supposed in the combination of four such 
equals, as if it were four prime donne without 
tenore or basso, and the alternating, commingling 
streams flowed smoothly and melodiously on. Mr. 
LEONHARD accompanied at the piano. Mr. E.’s 
smaller pieces we were obliged to lose, but un- 
derstand that they gave pleasure. 

The part-songs contributed by the Orpheus 
Club were three of their most captivating. The 
cunning little Hiite dich! (Beware !) still keeps 
its freshness ; it was too good and too short to es- 
cape repetition, as it did. The voices sounded 
better in the hall than they did a few weeks 
since ; this was quite perceptible in the sustained 
Pianissimo of Weber’s exquisite little Slumber 
Song, a piece, with all its simplicity, most difficult 
to render as the Orpheus did it. Mrs. Har- 
woop’s voice, in her first piece, was overloud 
for such a hall; yet much was finely executed, 
and the voice in its middle and lower range is 
exceedingly rich and beautiful. In the Lied, ac- 
companied so feelingly by Wuir Fries, she was 
very happy, not exerting her organ so painfully. 
Indeed it was a charming piece of singing. Why 
do we so seldom hear this lady ? 





Drayton's Parlor Operas. 

We attended the second of these novel and 
agreeable entertainments, in the New Melodeon, 
(a very pleasant, clean and airy hall, by the way, 
with comfortable seats), on Tuesday evening. 
The audience was not, in numbers, what we had 
expected or what the entertainment merited. 
For really it was a very genial, tasteful, easy, 
natural union of acting and singing, in a very 
simple, unexceptionable form — but all so cleverly 
done, so artistically, with so much of a certain 
French ease and liveliness, as to make it a refresh- 
ing rarity in these parts. There is no vulgar 
clap-trap, nothing coarse or violent about it; it is 
the genteel comedy of music. A nice little 
orchestra, about a dozen instruments, play you 
an overture — new in name, not new in sound, 
but well enough; the handsome curtain parts to 
either side, revealing a genteel little parlor scene, 
and the dramatis persone, only two in number, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henri Drayton, proceed to in- 
terest you, now by talking, now by singing, in 
the unfolding of a sentimental comic little drama, 
the first part of which is called “ Love is blind,” 
the second, “ Never too late to mend,” the lady 
passing herself off as two characters. They are 
both very clever actors, and the humor of the 
thing grows irresistible towards the end. 

Mr. Drayton, a fine, manly looking person, 





full of vivacity, has an uncommonly rich and 
marrowy bass voice, and is equally good in tossing 
off a strong and hearty old English song, in ex- 
pressive sentimental cantabile (where he modu- 
lates his voice with great delicacy, sustaining and 
diminishing a note finely), and in voluble parlando. 
Mrs. DRAYTON is a pleasing actress, with a 
plenty of pretty espieglerie. Her voice is very 
sweet and musical, finely drawn out in high and 
liquid passages, but with a certain filmy veil over 
it (possibly the effect of a cold that evening) ; 
some low tones surprised by their richness. Her 
execution is smooth and graceful. 

The music itself consists of shreds and straws 
gathered frem all quartersand ingeniously woven 
into the little bird’s nest of an opera; the plot 
being so managed as to afford plenty of opportu- 
nities for “introducing a song.” Altogether 
there is a refined and parlor air about the whole 
thing, which may not make it popular with a 
Negro Minstrel public, but must surely win its 
way with those who like a quiet, genial, home- 
like sort of evening amusement. The Draytons, 
in their very limited experiment, do much ; while 
they suggest how much more might be done, with 
say four instead of two such clever artists ; cho- 
rus might also be added. Private parlors may 
well take a hint from them. 


The Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 


We have already mentioned the concert tour which 
these five long-united and accomplished musicians are 
about to make to New York,Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, &c. We earnestly commend them to 
those who have a love for chamber music in those cit- 
ies. For eleven years these gentlemen have furnished 
us in Boston with our regular supplies of classical 
Quartet, Quintct and Trio music. They have made 
us acquainted with most of the important works in 
these forms by Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Mendels- 
sohn, with not a few specimen’ of Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Gade, Cherubini and many others. We do 
not call them perfect interpreters ; for a perfect Quar- 
tet is the rarest thing in the world of music, even in 
Germany or England. But they have given us many 
a memorable feast, and have done a yast deal in 
awakening and cherishing a love for such music both 
in Boston and the whole country round. In all the 
musical places of New England they are known and 
valued. 

Of course they will unlock some of their pure clas- 
sical stores wherever they go. But they are equally 
furnished and expert in music of a lighter and more 
miscellaneous character, arrangements from operas, 
solos, variations, &c. Each of the five is a skilful 
solo-player, and that skill not confined to the stringed 
instruments ; one can turn his hand to a flute, anoth- 
er to a clarinet upon occasion, and thus they make 
out a nice little quasi-orchestral accompaniment to 
the voice, in airs and scenas out of Mozart’s operas, 
and other vocal ‘pieces. This time they take with 
them one of our best native singers, Mrs. J. H. 
Lona, who will add greatly to the interest of their 
concerts. We look for good accounts of their recep- 
tion in the cities where they shall make known their 
quality. 








Musical Chit-Chat. 

To-night, it is presumed, we all “assist” at the 
first taste of a new American opera, (to be given, 
however, Cantata-wise—if it were on Sunday even- 
ing we should say Oratorio-wise—without scenery or 
costume), in the Music Hall. American, we mean, 
in subject, it being Longfellow’s “ Miles Standish,” 
run into libretto mould by Mr. C. T. Concpon—and 
in the fact that its composer, Mr. Franz KIeLBLock, 
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has for years resided in this country and found his in- 
spirtions here, as well as in the musical masters of his 
Fatherland. The piece has been diligently rehearsed 
under Carl Zerrahn, and the performance will be 
conducted by the composer himself. It will be sung 
by Mr. Werntica as Miles Standixh, Mrs. Heywoop 
as Priscilla, Mr. C. R. Apams as John Alden, Mr. 
Grorce Wricnt, Jr.,as Elder Brewster, with a 
large volunteer chorus, supported by the orchestra of 
the Philharmonic Concerts. We are told that it bids 
fair to become popular. 

The preparations for the Complimentary Concert 
to Cart ZERRAHN are nearly completed, and all au- 
gurs success. The orchestral pieces will be Beet- 
hoven’s Fourth Symphony (in B flat), and the over- 
tures to Leonore and Tunnhiuser. The Orpheus 
Glee Club will sing some of their best, and so will 
Mrs. Harwoop.....The principal features in the 
Afternoon Cencert this week were Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony, No. 1 ; the Hebrides overture by Mendelssohn, 
again ; the Lohengrin finale, and Schnbert’s “ Eulogy 
of Tears.” This was the twenty-second concert of the 
season, and it is announced that only two more will 
be given. We trust the public will turn out in such 
force as to demand a much longer continuance of 
them.....The “ Messiah ” was performed last week 
by the Montreal Oratorio Society—choruses and solos 
good, it is said, but the orchestra consisting of only 
eight or nine instruments. 

The operas in New Orleans during the few past 
weeks have been, Martha, 11 Barbiere, the Huguenots, 
Rigoletto, Norma, &. Mme. Gazzanica has given 
a coneert there, with the tenor Tamaro, M. Berthal, 
basso, of the Orleans theatre, Sig. Albites, and a 
young pianist, Henry Sanderson, who is much prais- 
ed.....Mme. Anna BisHor was creating a sensa- 
tion in Texas.....The New Orleans Classic Music 
Society gave for its fifth concert Beethoven’s “ He- 
roic Symphony,” overtures by Weber, Rossini and 
Mendelssohn, an Andante by Haydn, &c. Both 
Corson and Paropi were expected in that city..... 
The Springfield Republican says : 

It is a fact, perhaps not generally known, that 
Springfield people are indebted to the original P. T. 
Barnum for the parlor operas which were given in 
this city last week by Mr. and Mrs. Drayton. He 
hired them in England and brought them over here, 
and ever since they have been in this country they 
have been in his employ, though he has been behind 
the scene. To Barnum’s shrewdness may be attrib- 
uted in part their success, and to that in part his own 
recovery from his late financial prostration. 

The last volume of the new American Cyclopedia 
contains an article on Haydn, in which it is said 
that a French traveller in 1782, wrote the following 
account of Prince Esterhazy’s orchestra : 

“Esterhazy’s orchestra is one of the best I ever 
heard, and the great Haydn is his court and theatre 
composer. He (the count) often engages a troupe of 
wandering players for months at a time, and he him- 
self, with a few officials and servants, form the entire 
audience. They are allowed to come upon the stage 
uncombed, drunk, their parts not half learned, and 
half dressed. The prince is not for the serious and 
the tragic, and he enjoys it when the players, like 
Sancho Panza, give loose reins to their humor. For 
this man the witty and jocose Haydn, ever ready 
with new and excellent music, was just the man.” 

Little Parti was announced in Philadelphia this 
week to sing both in Martha and in Don Pasquale. 
The “ Sicilian Vespers ” for Tuesday evening ; and 
on Wednesday the Ullman-Strakosch season was to 
close..... The Ceecilia Society in Cincinnati perform- 
ed at their fifth concert, March 20, the third scene 
from the first act of Wagner’s Lohengrin; an An- 
dante and variations, for two pianos, by Schumann; 
the Terzet from Fidelio; songs by Robert Franz, &c. 
Herr Ritter is the conductor. The Miannerchor 
in the same city are rehearsing Lortzing’s Czar und 
Zimmermann.....The young American violinist, H. 
Vaveun, of whose successful studies in Germany 
our “Diarist” has informed us, has returned to 
Cincinnati, which place is his home. 





The New York Sangerbund has established a sing- 
ing school for beginners, which already numbers 
about 250 scholars, under the instruction of Herr 
Methfessel.....In Chicago a series of six so-called 
classical concerts has been commenced. The pro- 
gramme of the first contains the name of Meyerbeer 
three times, that of Beethoven once; also Brahms 
once, asong by Franz, &..... CARL BERGMANN was 
to give a concert in New York, the programme in- 
cluding : Schubert’s D minor Symphony (a piano- 
forte arrangement of which by Carl Klauser, of 
Farmington, Ct., is soon to be published); Les Pre- 
ludes, by Liszt; Beethoven’s Leonore ovorture, No. 
8; “The Lord’s Supper,” a biblical scene for male 
voices and orchestra, by Wagner; and concertos for 
piano and for violoncello. 


The leters of Fet1x MenpELssoun BartHoLpY 
are soon to appear in print in Germany, edited by his 
brothers, Droysen and Paul Mendelssohn... .““Lours 
Sronr, Sein Leben und Wirken”’ (his life and labors) 
is the title of the biography just published, written 
by his pupil, Alexander Malibran. Spohr’s autobi- 
ography will also soon appear....ELise Po.Ko, 
some of whose charming musical tales and sketches 
we have been giving to our readers, has published a 
musical romance, entitled “‘ Faustina Hasse.” 


One of our young American singers, it would 
seem, has “taken Holland.” She came from Alba- 
ny, which may account for it. We read: 


Miss Hinckey, the American prima donna, re- 
cently had a great success in Amsterdam. She sang 
in the opera of Linda, in presence of the Queen of 
Holland, who came and took her by the hand, and 
thanked her for the great pleasure afforded by her 
singing. Her Majesty has spoken of the young vo- 
calist very often, and says that she has been dreaming 
of her ever since, “she looked so pretty.” At 
Utrecht she sang, and after the concert she was sere- 
naded by the students, who came in a tordhlight pro- 
cession, and the lady was called out upon the balcony 
of her hotel, and saluted with huzzas and fireworks. 
A banquet was also prepared in her honor. At Rot- 
terdam, also, her success was brilliant. 


Fast day in Worcester was to be improved by the 
performance of Haydn’s “ Seasons,” with selections 
from Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn, by the 
Mozart Society, which has received a large accession 
of members, and has organized an orchestra under 
the leadership of Grorcr P. Burt... .Springfield, 
on the same day, was to receive a visit from the Hart- 
ford Beethoven Society, who were to perform the 
“ Messiah.”.... We congratulate the good people of 
Springfield on the acquisition of so good a pianist 
and teacher, and so gentlemanly a man, as Sefior 
CassEREs, the young West Indian, who gave one or 
two concerts in this city a year since. During his 
stay in Canada he has gained health and control of 
nerves, and has now settled down in Springfield for 
the good, we trust, of numerous pupils. Of an invi- 
tation concert, which he gave there on Monday, the 
Republican says : 


The concert was a decided success, so far as it vin- 
dicated the high reputation which Mr. Casseres has 
brought with him from Europe aud our own eastern 
cities. His great excellence consists in the precision 
and delicacy of his touch, and the taste of his musi- 
cal articulation. If we were to criticize him at all, 
we should say that his playing lacks the power which 
is necessary for brilliant success in the concert room. 
He loves to let his fingers glide delicately over the 
keys, bringing out the sweetest harmonies and modu- 
lation, as if seeking rather to please himself or a 
listener leaning over the piano, than to startle and 
electrify an audience. His playing is eminently sym- 
pathetic, and is better calculated to win him reputa- 
tion in drawing rooms or at a chamber concert, than 
in rooms as large as the Music Hall. He labored 
last night, however, under the disadvantage of having 
only a square piano, which, though a finely tuned in- 
strument, lacked the volume necessary for the room 
and for the music. An offer of one of Chickering’s 
grand pianos, obligingly made by the manufacturers, 
came to late, we understand, for Mr Casseres to avail 
himself of it. We felt the want of it throughont the 
evening, and especially in Beethoven’s magnificent 





sonata in A, flat (the world-famous Opus 26) with 
which the concert ended. In spite of his fatigue after 
two hours’ playing, Mr Casseres rendered it admira- 
bly, and we were gratified with the impression which 
this grandest of musical utterances (?) made for the 
first time on a Springfield audience. 


In Montreal they are organizing a Choral Society, 
partly for the performance of a Cantata, by a resident 
composer, M. Sabatier, in honor of the approaching 
visit of the Prince of Wales, and partly with the per- 
manent end of uniting musicians and amateurs in the 
practice of good music. ‘The Cooper troupe are to 
open there on the 9th.....An exchange paper tells 
us : 

There are now in Florence, Miss Field, Miss Fay 
and Miss Chapman, of Boston, and Miss Boden- 
heimer, of New York, as well as others from differ- 
ent parts of the country, in training either as amateur 
or professional singers. Miss Greenough, gifted with 
one of those sweet and bird-like voices such as one 
does not often hear, after some months’ instruction 
there, has recently left for Rome. Of those in train- 
ing as professional singers, without doubt Miss Chap- 
man promises best, says a correspondent of the 
Times. 

A writer in the Albany Journal, “G. W. W.”— 
the initials of a well-known organist and teacher 


there—endorses all that was said here last summer 
of the great organ built for that city by Messrs. 
Simmons and Willcox. He says: 

The Grand Organ in the New St. Joseph’s Church 
is at last completed, and our musicians have already 
had a taste of its superlative merits, thanks to the 
kindness of Mr. Willcox, who is one of the builders 
and also most certainly one of the very best organ- 
ists inthis country. This instrument is by all odds the 
largest and most complete yet erected in America and 
is a monument of skill and musical science on the part 
of the builders, which will carry their fame throughout 
the continent. This organ was exhibited at the factory 
in Boston last Spring and brought out such encomiums 
from the press, including the musical papers, and such 
an ovation from the profession, that its prestige has 
made all persons interested in the King of Instru- 
ments most anxious to hear it. At this time it will 
be impossible to describe why this organ is so remark- 
able, except to say that it numbers the most pipes 
(especially those of large calibre) all of which are of 
extra quality of metal and of the choicest voicing. 
That its mechanism is a wonder and it must be said 
of intricate simplicity. That it possesses all the mod- 
ern effects of action, couplings and variety in stops, 
which have made the celebrity of the large cathedral 
organs of Europe ; in fact, that nothing has yet been 
done inthis country which can be compared on a 
level with this organ of the new St. Joseph’s Church. 


Music Abrowd. 


Paris. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin translates the following : 

March 10.—Last evening, at the Grand Opera, 
took place the first performance of Pierre de Medicis, 
an opera in four acts and seven tableaux, words by 
Messrs. St. George and Emilien Pacini, music by 
Prince Poniatowski. The house was splendid to look 
at. As it had been announced in the bills that every 
place was taken in advance, the box-offices were not 
even open. 

The Emperor and Empress, Prince Napoleon and 
the Princess Clotilde, all the great officers of the 
Crown, all the ladies of the Court, half of the Sen- 
ate, all the aristocracy of Paris, all the diplomacy, in 
fact all that Paris regards as celebrities in letters and 
in the arts, were present, making the most brilliant 
public that can be imagined. The ladies were in 
ball dress, very much decolletées and covered with 
diamonds. The theatre was illumined by them. 
The Empress wore a simple dress of lace, with a dia- 
dem of diamonds. 

Rossini, the master of Prince Poniatowski, and 
who loves him much, was not present at the per- 
formance, but he had been at the general dress re- 
hearsal on Wednesday last. This was the first time 
he had consented to set foot in the opera for twenty- 
five years. After hearing the work, the master com- 
plimented the Prince and said to him: “Ah, my 
friend, I was more excited than you, this evening. 

Pierre de Medicis, son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
became sovereign of the States of Florence, Pisa, 
&e., in 1492, on the death of his father. He was a 
young prince of dissolute habits, very cruel, and yet 
of weak character. His subjects revolted against 
him, and his brother, Julien de Medicis, succeeded 
him. 

The scene opens at Pisa. Pierre has come thither, 
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attracted by his love for the fair Laura Salviati, niece 
of the Grand Inquisitor, Fra Antonio. Laura is, in 
love with, and is loved by, Julian de Medicis, the 
duke’s brother. The scene represents the grand sa- 
loon of the ducal palace, on the triumphal arrival of 
Pierre de Medicis. After showin imself to his 
people, he remains alone with the Grand Inquisitor 
= asks him for the hand of his niece. He sings to 
im, 
‘Delle jvattends son coeur, devous j’attends sa main,” 


and for this reward he promises the ambitious monk 
that he shall share his power with him. 

The scene changes to the chamber of the Countess 
Laura Salviati. Her ladies of honor are preparing 
her evening toilette. Left alone, she sings a love 
song. Soon Julien arrives. He tells Laura that 
Pierre wishes to marry her, and he urges her to fly 
with him to seek happiness in another land. She re- 
sists, and the act closes with this duo. 

In the second act, we are in the gardens of the 
palace of the Dukes of Medicis at Pisa. Pierre is 
giving a féte to the people. In the back ground is a 
fountain of real water, which obtained a success of 
enthusiasm. The assembled people are present ; 
soldiers and peasants are playing at a game which 
turns into a quarrel. Knives are drawn, but the 
procession which appears stops the struggle and the 
JSéte begins. This fete is a mythological ballet—the 
loves of Diana and Endymion. Diana, the great 
huntress, is in turn hunted; Love pursues her and 
hurls adart at her. Diana, wounded in the heart, 
loves Endymion, and shows her love to him in a 
lively, animeted dance. The ballet closes and the 
gardens of the city of Pisa, suddenly illuminated, are 
seen. The illumination is made with gas, although 
it was unknown in the days of the Medicis. 

During the féte, the Grand Inquisitor informs 
Pierre that his hrother is his rival, and Pierre, to rid 
himself of Julien, appoints him Grand Admiral and 
Commander of the fleet which is to go to fight against 
the infidel. Laura, who learns that all is lost, con- 
sents to fly with Julien. 

In the third act we are introduced to a fisherman’s 
house on the banks of the Arno. It is here that 
Laura is to meet Julien. She comes, but she has 
been followed. The Grand Inquisitor and Pierre de 
Medicis hasten to prevent her flight. Laura formally 
refuses the hand of Pierre, who exclaims: “ You re- 
fuse my hand? Then be the bride of heaven!” 
Nuns enter, take possession of Laura, and lead her 
away. The scene changes to the Campo Santo at 
night time. Julien is at prayer before his mother’s 
tomb, when nows is brought to him that Laura has 
been arrested and thrown into a cloister. Julien’s 
friends surround him and offer to restore the woman 
he loves. The conspirators swear to conquer or die, 
and they hasten away to the combat. 

The first tableau of the fourth act shows a tavern 
where some soldiers are drinking, while a party of 
young girls are dancing the trescone. Pierre de Med- 
icis arrives alone, pale, wounded, holding in his hand 
his broken sword. He has been deserted by his 
friends in the melee; he has repented what he has 
done, and wishes to hasten and restore Laura to her 
father. Will he arrive in time? 

The scene changes to a cloister. A procession of 
inquisitors and nuns passes. Laura appears in the 
dress of a bride—the bride of heaven. The ceremony 
of taking the veil takes place. Laura’s hair falls 
under the sacred steel. Suddenly a great tumult 
outside is heard. The cloister doors, broken down 
by blows of axes, fall to pieces. Pierre de Medicis, 
dying, enters, supported by Julien, and cries “ Stop!” 
He advances and restores Laura to his brother ; but 
the Grand Inquisitor, pointing to Laura, stops them 
with a gesture, saying “she belongs to Heaven.” 
Pierre expires, Julien seems paralyzed with grief ; 
the nuns lead off Laura, and the curtain falls. 

The third act is richer than the two preceding, if 
not in the number, at least in the value of its pieces. 
It contains among other beautiful things a Prayer to 
the Virgin, sung by Laura, a trio by Pierre, Laura 
and Fra Antonio, in which Obin makes a great 
point, and finally the air of Julien in the Campo 
Santo. for which Bonnehée was called out. In the 
fourth act the chorus of drinkers and the finale de- 
serves praise. For the rest, the score is hard to an- 
alyze. There is not in it a single piece that does not 
show happy intentions, interesting details and very 
skilful instramental combinations. ‘ 

The performance was excellent. Mme. Gueymard- 
Lauters alone would have secured success. Guey- 
mard, Obin and Bonnehée sang very well. Mme. 
Ferraris danced with infinite talent and success in the 
ballet of Diana. A young dancer, Mme. Fiocre, is 
charming in the part of Love. 

The work is mounted with great splendor. The 
costumes are extraordinarily rich, the decorations 


produce great effect. The fifth tableau, the Campo 
Santo by moonlight, is marvellous. It is positively 
asserted that the mise en scéne of this opera cost 125,- 
000 francs. 


London. 


New Parrnarmonic Concerts.—Dr. Wylde 
has this year again taken the field early, and again 
taken the initiative in the great classic performances 
of the season. The director and conductor of the 
New Philharmonic Concerts has issued his prospec- 
tus, but stands pledged to nothing definite. He inti- 
mates persistence in his former course of administra- 
tion, and proclaims non-interference with the open 
policy of the Musical Society of London, especially 
that part of it which holds out a protective hand to 
the British musician. The first concert of the ninth 
season was given on Monday evening week. The 
programme was as follows : 


Overture (Abenceragen)..........+.+5++ ee ++ ++-Cherubini 
Aria, “‘ Parto, m& tu ben mio ”’.........ceeceeeeeeeeee Mozart 
Concerto in E minor, violin aud orchestra...,........-. Spohr 


Chorus (Ruins of Athens). ..........0+sseeceevees Beethoven 
Romanza ed Aria, ‘‘ Einst traumte,”’ (Der Freischiitz). .Weber 
ee rrr ri .... Beethoven 
Gomsarte fa @ aniner, plunsiiete and hestra. ...Mendelssoh 
Sarabanda e Gavotte, violonoellO............00seeeeeees Bach 
Madrigal, ‘In going to my lonely bed”. . Zdwardes a.p. 1560 
Dain, * Bath, DOG oo 00:09:09 000060000000 0000 0000088 M 
Overture (Ruler of the Spirits) 
—London 





MonpDay PorvutaRr Coxcerts.—Probably alarger 
audience was never assembled in St. James’s Hall— 
which, though calculated to admit two thousand per- 








sons, was by no means sufficiently ‘spacious to ac- 
commodate more than three-fourths of the amateurs 
of classical music who applied for admission at the 
doors—than at the eleventh concert. Many hundreds 
were unavoidably denied admission, and almost as 
much money was “returned” as would have made 
an ordinarily successful evening. The programme 
was as follows : 

Quintet, in A, stringed instruments and clarinet 
Song, ‘‘ Soft and bright ” 
Song, ‘‘I quit my pillow ” (Don Quixote). .. 
Sonata, in A flat, pianoforte, ‘‘ Plus Ultra ”’..... 
Sonata, in E flat major, for pianoforte and clarine 







SNE, SNE". 0. bs'00s 0 0060500 0.900400 eed . Beethoven 
A Lullaby, “Golden slumbers kiss your eyes”. .17th Century 
Pent Tr Beethoven 


Quartet, in D —, op. 18 





Mr. 


The concert of Monday ‘week, (the first of the 
new series, the thirteenth of the second season), was 
one of the greatest possible interest. It was com- 
posed entirely of works, vocal and instrumental, of 
the Italian masters. The selection was as follows : 
oon A major, for two violins, viola, and two violon- 


PE SEP eer a Boccherini 
Aria, ‘“‘ Resta in pace, idolo mio” (Gl’ Orazi ed i Cur- = 
TE, wareccnccveceronednctces eveneccrs vetene Cimarosa 
Recitativo e Rondo, ‘‘ Ah non sai qual pena”’........... Sarti 
na rand Sonata, in G minor, for pianoforte 
alone (Didone Abbandonata)............05005 Clementi 






Duetto, ‘- Cantando un’ di” 
Aria, ‘‘ Com’ ape in; osa ”? (Tarara). . 
Quartet, in E flat (No. 5), two violins, viola, 





cello 
Grand Quartet, in E flat major, for two violins, viola, and 


Ree. Cherubini 
Grand Aria, ‘Se il ciel mi divide ” (Didone Mini i. 
eS eS aye eS eo. cin 
Capriccio (Moto Continuo), violin alone...,......... Paganini 

Aria—Almaviva— Io son Lindoro ” (Barbiere di Siviglia) 
ebieiGh Gers 6b bs 990s 605 boEe Geen inesebae babe aeee Paesiello 

Duetto—Almaviva and Bartolo—‘ 0 che umor ” (Barbiere 
Paesiello 


di Siviglia) 
Terzetto—Rosina, Almaviva, and Bartolo—* Ah chi sa 
questo suo foglio” (Barbiere di Siviglia)....... Paesiello 
Trio, for violin, viola and violoncello. ........6.+ eee. eee Cc 
The selection from the Barbiere of Paesiello ex- 
cited general curiosity. The tenor air (remarkably 
well sung, by the way, by Mr. Tennant) was at once 
remembered by the old opera goers as the late Mr. 
Tom Cooke’s duet, “ Ah! maiden fair,” interpolated 
in place of the great air, “Ecco ridente,” in Ros- 
sini’s Barbiere. In those days managers and direc- 
tors had but little respect for masterpieces.  Paesi- 
ello’s (not Tom Cooke’s) air, however,;is eminently 
graceful. It must be remembered, Paesiello’s Bar- 
biere was written thirty or forty years before Rossini’s. 
The duet (Mr. Tennant and Mr. Winn) and the trio 
(the same gentlemen with Miss Susanna Cole) are 
extremely graceful and quaint, and, no doubt, on the 
stage, would open a vein of comedy, which they 
seem to want in the concert-room. 

A Beethoven Night was given on Monday, and 
attracted an immense audience. The programme 
could not have been better selected :— 


Posthumous Quartet, in F major (No. 17.......... Beethoven 
Song, ** Ave Maria”. ......cccscovccccccssecceccecs Schubert 
Air, ** Deh per qnesto”. .......cccccrccecccccccsvenes Mozart 
Air, “La Pastorella dell’ Alpi’. ........ceeeeeeeeeees Rossini 
Sonata Appassionata, in F minor, op. 57........-.. Beethoven 


Sonata, in A major, op. 30, for pianoforte and violin. Beethoven 
Songs, ‘‘ Ah, how sweet it is to love !”” and ‘‘ On the brow 

of Richmond Hill” Purcell 
Song, ‘A bird sat on an alder bough ”’........+.se5+5- Spohr 


| Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Music py Mar.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of eonveyance not only a 
eonvenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates, 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
The Artful Dodger. Song. Sam Cowell, 25 


Trresistibly laughable when sung by this comic ge- 
nius. It is not difficult to take advantage of the many 
fine points which this song offers. 


The maid of the milking pail. Arranged by 
Tom Comer, 25 


As sung by the charming “ soubrotte ” Agnes Rob- 
ertson, also introduced by Mrs. Chanfrau at the per- 
formances of ‘‘ Our American Cousin,” on the boards 
of the Howard Atheneum. 


Sweetheart. A Bird’s Song. M. W. Balfe. 


One of the prettiest, sweetest little songs. The 
“London Musical World” which paper does not give 
music but perhaps once a year, has lately given it to 
subscribers as a choice and rare delicacy, which fact is 
in itself sufficient recommendation. 


2¢ 


(S’altro che lagrime.) 
“Clemenza di Tito.” 

(Zeffiretti lusinghieri.) Song. 

“ Tdomeneo.”” 


O not with tears alone. 
Gentle Zephyrs. 


With hearts overflowing. (Ah, grazie si rendano.) 
Quartet. “ Clemenza di Tito.” 


Two songs and a quartet, all of rare beauty, but 
hitherto unattainable. All belong to Wesley’s series 
of Mozart’s songs. The quartet is a masterpiece of 
smooth, graceful and melodious writing. 


Instrumental Music. 


Be kind to the loved ones. For 5 or 6 Instru- 
B. A. Buvditt. 


«a 


ments. 


Elfin Waltzes. For 5 or 6 Instrum’ts. 


Excellent for small amateur bands. The arrange- 
ments are for two violins, clarinet, flute and bass. 


60 


Six Polonaises. For four hands. Opus 61. Two 
Books. Franz Schubert, each 60 


These were originally composed for four hands, and 
are not mere arrangements. They are the most charm- 
ing pieces ever written and will have a lasting place in 
musical literature. 


Spanish Retreat Quickstep, for 6 Inst’s. Burditt. 60 
Prize Banner Quickstep. 60 


Hero’s Quickstep. 60 


Very desirable arrangements for small bands, from 
the set of the “‘ National Orchestra.” 


Books. 


Tne Gorpven Harr. A Collection of Hymns, 
Tunes, and Choruses for the Use of Sabbath 
Schools, Social Gatherings, Pic Nics, and the 
Home Circle. By L. O. Emerson. 


This popular music book for Sabbath Schools has 
recently been much enlarged. It has been introduced 
into many large schools, and has in every case given 
the fullest satisfaction. This is not surprising when & 
hasty glance at its pages discloses a numerous collec- 
tion of old favorites, interspersed with so many new 
pieces that must become equal favorites with the pub- 
lic as soon as known. Individuals whose interests are 
enlisted in the cause of Sabbath Schools cannot do a 
better deed for the good of that cause than by exami- 
ning this work, calling the attention of their friends 
to it, and introducing it into use in their respective 
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very fine. The first, second, third and last tableau 








Septet, in E flat, op. 20.........:ceceeeeeeeeeenees Beethoven 


localities. 





























